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ANCIENT GROCERIES 


By siR JOHN L. MYRES 


HESE notes were compiled for a lecture to the grocers’ assistants 
and apprentices of Liverpool, early in 1910, but have been revised 
and somewhat elaborated. 

Let us begin by defining our subject. What are Groceries? The con- 
tents of a grocer’s shop are various, and some are common to grocers’ 
shops and more special establishments. Some of these (1) are perhaps 
not strictly ‘groceries’ at all, (2) are absent from early lists of groceries; 
e.g. tea and coffee, which formerly had their own ‘warehousemen’, and 
this process of encroachment and regrouping still goes on. What then 
are the sources and the purposes of all these? Every business of supply is a 
matter of adapting means to ends. The ends are not set by the business 
man, but by the public, the customers. The means also are not created 
by the business man; they exist, or are made, elsewhere and among other 
peoples. The business man is the middleman who organizes the supply 
to meet the demand for something which the consumer either cannot 
supply for himself or only at a disproportionate and therefore unbusiness- 
like effort. 

In looking, therefore, at the early history of what was to become a 
‘grocery’ business, we are asking three questions: as to the purposes 
which groceries serve, the sources which fulfil them, and the methods 
by which the ‘grocer’ adjusts supply to demand. In a modern grocer’s 
shop, then, we may classify its contents in respect of the purposes which 
they serve, and the means which fulfil these ends. 

1. Milk products are common to the grocer and the dairyman (French 
laiterie, commonly self-contained); the grocer’s interest in them is the 
convenience to the customer of getting articles of similar utility at the 
same place of supply; and to the producer of disposing of such articles 
through the same agency, e.g. milk products and eggs. Among ourselves, 
moreover, butter and cheese are secondary articles of diet, eaten as 
condiments with the primary food, bread, and in small quantities. 
This quality of groceries as condiments we shall find to be funda- 
mental. 
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2 ANCIENT GROCERIES 


2. Meat products again, though common to grocer and butcher, are 
not strictly groceries. But as accessory foods and condiments they are 
dried or otherwise preserved, especially if highly or specially flavoured: 
a little goes a long way when the primary food is tasteless or butcher’s 
meat is out of season. With the milk and eggs, from the same farmer, 
come poultry, rabbits and hares, tripe, and other delicacies of the pork- 
butcher. Other animal by-products are tallow, wax, and therewith 
candles, soap, and with candles other illuminant oils, and in due course 
matches and firelighters more appropriate to the ‘chandler’ or ‘oil- 


’ 


man. 


3. Fish products follow closely; for while fresh fish is the affair of the 
fishmonger, many dried and preserved fish-products are condiments: 
bloaters, anchovy, caviare—of local or distant origin, and special flavour. 
The grocer becomes the connoisseur of such delicacies and may prepare 
them himself. But the great development of these commodities had to 
wait for skill in making airtight storage, of glass, or latterly of soldered 
tin-plate; even glazed earthenware was a rarity in ancient times. 

4. Vegetable products follow the same distinctions between the fresh 
fruit and green-grocery business on the one hand, and the baker and 
confectioner on the other, specializing in rare cereals and modes of pre- 
paring them—rice, sago, arrowroot, and cereal by-products such as 
starch. But some lines are grouped for convenience, as we have seen; 
grapes following raisins, and oranges the figs, olives, and citron peel 
from the same overseas merchants. Latterly oversea supplies of apples 
and other ‘box-fruit’ pass through the same wholesale businesses as the 
grapes and oranges. Specifically, many condiments are plant-leaves or 
seeds, and here the grocer has common ground with the épicier who deals 
in rare ‘species’ or spices of ‘special’ qualities, and the druggist (It. 
droghiere) who stores dry things (Germ. trocken). In America it is the 
‘drug-store’ which has captured much of the confectionery and grocery 
business. Many vegetable commodities are fluid—wine, olive oil, 
vinegar—and have their own merchants; but the grocer supplies them 
in small quantities in emergency, or as condiments in the kitchen. 
Lamp oils, lubricants, and scents follow the cooking oils, and grape- 
spirit the vintage wines. 

5. Mineral products, finally, such as salts, which have their own busi- 
nesses of ‘salter’ and ‘drysalter’, are sold for convenience to the grocer’s 
customers; even whiting, blacking, and fine sand following the washing- 
soda and saltpetre. 

All these overlapping commodities have left their mark among the 
names. The English ‘Grocers’ Company’ began as the ‘Pepperers’ in 
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ANCIENT GROCERIES 3 


the thirteenth century; the Italian drogheria and French épicerie have 
been noted already; the Dutch wiirz-kramer and the German Gewurz 
for ‘spice’ echo the plant-names, spleenwort, bladderwort, of our own 
herbalists. The German Delikatessen and Kolonialwaren reflect another 
aspect of the business, like our own ‘Italian-warehouseman’; and in a 
back-street of Cannes there used to be a little shop with the sign Aux 
produits d’ Espagne. 

But it is by this time clear that the grocer’s essential job is the trade 
in condiments, supplementing the staple diet but not needed or kept 
in bulk by the customer. He is the man who obtains in bulk (en gros) 
what the customer buys in small quantities, a privilege jealously guarded, 
because much misused, when communications were difficult and ‘en- 
grossing’ as a civil offence ranked with ‘forestalling’ or ‘cornering’ the 
rarer commodities. It was only gradually that the ‘grocer’ became con- 
fused with the ‘provision-merchant’, who blamelessly ‘foresaw’, like 
Providence, what ordinary people are going to need but have not ‘pro- 
vided’ for themselves. His limits are set, and modified, by the customer’s 
convenience in ‘shopping’, the merchants’ convenience in supplying 
similar goods together, and the druggist’s accumulation of rarities, 
‘spices’ in the original sense, which could be kept, because ‘dry’, for 
quite occasional use. Grocery is thus almost as old as civilization; it has 
grown with the growth of man’s knowledge of the world and how to 
adapt its resources to man’s ends; like all sound business, it is a form of 
public service which a man has a right to render, and may delight in 
rendering. Since civilization has come down to us through the three 
main stages, fluviatile, Mediterranean, and Atlantic, it is only with the 
second of these that a classical scholar is concerned; and he is concerned 
with ‘ancient groceries’ precisely because Greek culture, and Roman 
culture with it, is the attempt to live a good life under Mediterranean 
conditions. And it is because life under Mediterranean conditions was 
(and is) in many ways so different from our own that the study of this 
attempt is still of interest and value. 

Mediterranean life was (and is) in many ways amazingly simple, and 
not least in its food-supply. Its oasis-settlements still drew from the 
primeval forest and wild scrubland which surrounded them the milk 
and milk-products of its flocks of sheep and goats, in great variety and 
local speciality, as now; and the meat for its festal occasions, eaten 
fresh—for in so warm a climate it would not keep—and sparingly, for it 
was as tough as now. There was game, if you could catch it, and fish in 
the sea; and there was wild honey. In Virgil’s Italy, also, bees were 
kept; and some localities were honey-famous, Gilead, Hymettus, Hybla. 
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Seen from the Desert, indeed, the ‘good land this side Jordan’ seemed 
to be a ‘land of milk and honey’. 

From the cultivable oases themselves came the threefold basis of 
subsistence: corn, wine, and oil. The corn had replaced the chestnuts 
and acorns of the forest-dwellers and would keep all the year round; 
wine, which would keep, dispensed with water, which was rare and 
seldom pure; oil made butter a luxury and all food palatable. In the 
larger sense both wine and oil are themselves condiments. Other primi- 
tive condiments were almond, walnut, and hazel-cob. 

Consequences of this directness and simplicity of contact with Nature 
are obvious. All ordinary food was prepared at home. When Plato is 
reconstructing the ‘simple society’ it is a ‘city of pigs’: at most there are 
three or four craftsmen; and in a modern Greek village there were no 
more a generation ago. Yet the monotony and inspidity of cereals and 
milk-food were alleviated in two main directions: (a) by the quality and 
flavour of particular makes and varieties of the basic foods, and (6) by 
the uses of condiments. A prosperous housewife in modern Greece has 
some eight or ten milk-ferments, for cheese, cream-cheese, yaourt, 
misithra, and the like. Villages and districts are famed for their cheeses 
as well as for their vintages and oil, and there are many local biscuits and 
cakes, some of festival significance, and the ancient Greek vocabulary 
reveals a similar variety of products. Conversely, it is instructive that 
the modern Greek psari for fish is a diminutive of the ancient opson for 
any kind of condiment or sauce; as in modern Greece, the principal 
preserved fish were sardine, anchovy, and tunny; and for these an 
earthen jar was as good storage as a barrel. Latterly English herrings 
are a strong rival: they are more tasty if they face Greek sunlight! 
Cheese similarly becomes a very tasty condiment; but ‘green cheese’ 
in Greece at all times is fresh, not mouldy as with us. 

Relics of forest-life are the wild fruits, and nuts, and their ‘tamed’ 
descendants—apples and pears, from Homeric times, cherries and 
peaches introduced from Cerasus and from Persia respectively; olives, 
figs, and grapes, fresh or dried as raisins. Plums and apricots came 
later and locally and were dried as now. 

Garden vegetables were beans, peas, onions, garlic, radishes, cucum- 
ber, and various gourds in moist ground as at Silyon; and as condiments 
many wild and half-domesticated ‘herbs’: ‘mint, anise, and cummin’, 
the meanest of tithe-crops in Palestine; thyme, sage, and rosemary; 
and locally the rank ‘sweetroot’ liquorice (glykorrhiza), the fennel of 
Marathon, and the parsley of Selinus. 

Every housewife had her own family-remedies, and gathered her own 
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herbs for drying. Many of them became medicinal ‘drugs’ and were 
traded west and north in due course. The most famous is the si/phium 
of Cyrene, now extinct, probably a hemlock or cow-parsley, from its 
appearance on the coins. Herodotus ii. 94 records castor oil (silli- 
kyprion) in Egypt. 

Even when urban communities grew populous, there was no hard 
division between town and country folk. Old ties with the land were not 
easily broken, and many citizens who lived in town had their family 
farm in the country. But conversely, many countrymen had their 
business in town; and for them, as well as for the metoikoi who had no 
‘stake in the country’, there were green-grocers, like the mother of 
Euripides (lachanopélis). 

Salt came easily from the ubiquitous sea, under so strong a sun, and 
was traded, like fish, far inland, till it met the rock-salt, mined in 
Salzkammergut since very early times. One of Rome’s economic 
advantages was the control of the Via Salaria up the Tiber valley, from 
the salt-pans round Ostia; and the earliest and typical ‘allowance for 
expenses’ was the salarium ‘salt money’, like the customary charge for 
‘condiments’ in the battel-bills of Oxford colleges. In a Greek folk-tale 
(Dawkins, Forty-five Folktales from Dodecanese, No. 41, p. 446) the hero 
loads a ship with salt for a far country: the point, as with Dick Whit- 
tington’s cat, is that a commodity little regarded here could be priceless 
there. In Plato’s Republic (372 a) the elementary condiments are salt, 
oil, cheese, onions, and greenstuff. 

But when oversea trade increased, and foreign ports were frequented 
by Greek traders and ship-men, various condiments and other luxuries 
were imported, as well as staple commodities like grain, wool, and timber. 
Such groceries, in the strict sense, were the more numerous and im- 
portant because the physical boundaries between the Mediterranean 
and neighbouring continental regions are so strongly marked, and the 
natural products, especially of their extensive desert margins, had been 
collected and traded for long, to supply the great urban populations of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, and the capitals of the Hittite kingdom and its 
successors in Phrygia and Lydia. To acclimatize these products was 
impossible in Greece though Darius attempted it in Lydia (letter 
to Gadatas, Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 10); cf. Pliny, 
N.H., 12. §7 (at Sardis). When Herodotus reflects (iii. 106, 116) that 
it is the ends of the earth that yield the rarest commodities, he is only 
stating upside-down the economic fact that only rare and ‘special’ cargo 
will bear the heavy cost of long journeys; and chief among these, 
with precious stones and gold, were ‘spices’. Chief among ‘spices’ 
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again were all varieties of incense and secular perfume; and the ‘myrrh- 
shop’ (myropéleion) is the first, and long the only, name for this kind 
of business: it is the ancient épicerie and drogheria. We may compare 
the ‘seller of purple’, whom St. Paul converted at Philippi: she was 
‘the Lydian woman’ from Thyatira (Acts xvi. 14). Of these rarities 
the source was long unknown; in general they were aromata or 
thymiamata, the latter from the same root as Lat. fumus, and Greek 
thymon ‘thyme’, which may have been the original ‘smoke-wort’: the 
verb thyo was used for all burnt-offerings. But when Odysseus fumi- 
gated his house after the massacre, he used sulphur (theion: Odyssey 
xxii. 481), perhaps a kindred word. This could be obtained from the 
volcanic islands, Melos, Thera, or Nisyros; or, in the west, from Sicily. 
Herodotus and Euripides (Bacchae 144) speak of ibanon or libanotos, 
and Herodotus knew that it came from a tree: but the name seems to 
refer merely to Lebanon, overlooking the Phoenician ports. The Indian 
source is first disclosed by Dioscorides. Probably it only gradually 
replaced native herbs like thyme. For the fragrant wares of Tyre 
(Ezekiel xxxvii. 25, xliii. 11) the LXX uses thymiamata. Another plant, 
‘gum-cistus’, native in Caria and widely elsewhere, yielded the fragrant 
and antiseptic /adanum, the name of which, Herodotus says, is Arabic 
(iii. 112). 

But the native condiments were enjoyed by men of taste. Nestor had 
onions ‘as a relish to his wine’ (Jiad xi. 630) like a modern Levantine 
mezerit. Alcman (fr. 74 Bergk) had his tables ‘loaded with poppyseed- 
cakes and linseed and sesame’. This last, though native, like anise and 
coriander (caraway), was brought from Babylonia (Hdt. i. 193) and its 
name is Arabic (rdsim). Hesiod commends marshmallow and asphodel 
(Works and Days, 40), both native, though malachi is Semitic malluah 
(as in Job xxx. 4). The scented iris (orris-root) was known to Theo- 
phrastus; the best came from Illyria, and ‘angelica’ is a kind of 
fennel. Mustard grows wild in Greece, but was also imported, the best 
from Cyprus. The tree-mustard of Matthew xiii. 31 may be some 
other condiment, though wild mustard growns to 8-12 feet, and 
attracts small birds. 

But some of the condiments, in commonest use now, seem to have 
been introduced late and as rarities, usually in the first place as drugs. 
Pepper is a good example. Pippalu is an Oriental word for a ‘berry’, 
and Hippocrates recommends piperi for eye-trouble; a drastic ‘eyewash’, 
but it stimulates tears. The late Greek Periplus erythraei maris says that 
it grew only on the Malabar coast of India. This looks as if an attempt 
had been made, without success, to acclimatize it. But in the first 
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century A.D. it was growing in Italy, and it is now a common avenue-tree 
in Greece and Italy. But its use spread slowly: Plutarch (Symp. 8. 9. 
3, 26) says that many elderly people would not touch it, preferring the 
traditional myrtle-berries. By the fourth century its fame had spread 
beyond the Alps, and Alaric, the Gothic invader of Italy in a.D. 410, 
was satisfied to impose on Rome a ransom of 3,000 pounds of pepper 
to supply his own people’s demands. The Spanish pimento, though its 
name is Latin (pigmentum), from its bright colour, is from Brazil; and 
there are now many alternatives to Mediterranean ‘white’ pepper. 

Sugar has a similar history. The old Mediterranean world used 
honey exclusively for sweetening, and there was brisk trade in the more 
famous varieties from Hymettus in Attica and from Hybla in Sicily. In 
a country so richly endowed with bright-flowering plants of sweet scent 
and copious honey, it is not surprising that the wild bees should have 
been raided. Adventures like those of Jonathan (2 Sam. xiv. 25-27) and 
Samson (Judges xiv. 8, 9) were probably not uncommon; and Homer’s 
bees are wild (Jiad ii. 87, xii. 168). But Virgil’s Fourth Georgic relies 
on Greek stories of bee-keeping. 

At the end of the fourth century, however, Nearchus, the admiral of 
Alexander the Great, brought home from north-western India the 
report that the natives ‘made honey out of reeds, having no bees’ 
(Strabo xv. 694), and thenceforward we have occasional accounts of 
what was literally the ‘sugar-cane’. For Pliny it is still the ‘cane honey 
which is called sachari, a clear gum which crunches between the teeth, 
and comes in lumps like a filbert’, the ‘sugar candy’ (Arab. gand) which 
is still commonly made in the East. But sugar was still only used in 
medicine, and the more old-fashioned doctors opposed it. Even Galen 
thought the world had got on better without it. Honey, in fact, re- 
mained the principal source of sugar, both in the Mediterranean and in 
the north; and it was only when the Arabs were fully established in 
Egypt and in Palestine that they introduced the culture of sugar-cane; 
and after another long interval the Crusaders brought back both the 
taste for sugar and the means to gratify it. 

Rice, like pepper and sugar, began its career as a medicine, like 
arrowroot with ourselves. They gave Horace rice gruel for a sore throat 
(Sat. 2. 3. 155). But it had long been known that the blackmen made 
cakes of orindé (Sophocles, frg. 604; Athenaeus 14. 647d), and the 
peculiar cultivation of it in flooded paddy-fields was described. Megas- 
thenes brought back to Alexander the Indian name oryza; Theophrastus 
(H.P. 4. 4. 10) describes rice curry with bits of meat and highly- 
flavoured sauce; and when Rome conquered Syria, the Seleucids had 
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it in cultivation (Strabo 15. 213; Pliny N.H. 18.71; Dioscorides 1. 95). 

When we consider the personal cleanliness of both Greeks and 
Romans, and the proverbial luxury of Roman public baths, it is difficult 
to realize that this reputation was achieved almost entirely without the 
use of soap. For the cleaning of clothes, running water and much 
beating and rubbing were sufficient, as they still are in most parts of 
southern Europe. To remove grease, various kinds of ‘fuller’s earth’ 
were used, and for scouring metalwork and woodwork the ‘pot-ashes’ 
from the hearth, giving their name to one of the most important 
alkalis, and combining with pot-grease from the kitchen to form soap, 
where there was enough animal food in the diet. Failing grease, olive 
oil was used: for athletes rubbed themselves down with oil after their 
bath, to check evaporation in so warm and dry an air, and a natural soda 
(nitron) was brought from Egyptian salt marshes and also from Macedon 
and Thrace to replace ‘potash’ (Theocritus 15. 16; Pliny N.H. 31. 
106) so that soap emerged accidentally. Herodotus notes (iv. 73, ix. 
110; cf. ii. 37, iii. 148) that there was an annual festival in Persia, ‘the 
day when the king soaps his head’ and renews his elaborate, ‘hair-do’ 
as we see it in Persian sculpture, imitated also in Cyprus. Deliberately 
manufactured, it appears in the Mediterranean as a northern luxury, 
introduced by the Gauls from beyond the Alps, and was long believed 
to be the means by which the fair-haired peoples took the colour out of 
their hair. Mixed with lime, it was believed to be particularly effectual 
in turning hair red. Introduced as a toilet luxury early in the Roman 
Empire, soap rapidly spread to other uses, and there was a soap-boiler’s 
shop at Pompeii. Both solid and liquid soap were used, as by modern 
hair-dressers. It is specially noticed that soap was more popular among 


the men than among the women: perhaps the latter were afraid of 
acquiring red hair. 


Wholesale transport falls outside our subject; but the characteristic 
distribution of groceries in small quantities raises special questions. 
Most peoples who have emerged from primitive barbarism are familiar 
with the itinerant trader who passes from village to village, carrying his 
small stock of various wares. In the Greek world such pedlars were 
common, and a few states seem to have devoted themselves to this form 
of trade. Herodotus attributes the motion of kapeloi, ‘retail traders’ in 
general, to the Lydians (i. 93), and the great bazaar at Sardis, the 
terminal of great trade-routes through Asia Minor. One such pedlar is 
thus described by Apuleius (Met. i. 10): ‘I am a man from Aegina 
travelling about, this way and that through Thessaly, Aetolia and 
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Boeotia, with honey from Aetna, or cheese, and pedlar’s wares of this 
kind’. We note three points: he belonged to a trading city on an island 
in the south of Greece, at some distance from his work: he had a regular 
‘beat’ all over north Greece up to the frontier of Roman Achaea; and on 
this beat he carried on what we might describe as a ‘general business’, 
while giving special care to certain ‘lines’ such as cheese, of which there 
were many varieties, as now, and Sicilian honey from a considerable 
distance oversea. Most of the objects offered for sale by these wandering 
traders were of little value. They included many dry groceries and 
medicinal herbs and fruits, but also fresh victuals such as vegetables and 
eggs. I knew a pedlar in Cyprus, whose beat covered most of the island: 
he set out with one donkey from Famagusta, the port, with assorted 
groceries, and returned after two or three weeks with eggs, more or less 
fresh. Athenaeus (8. 358 e) refers to a fish-hawker who went into the 
country with two kinds of small fish: and Dio Chrysostom (54. 3) refers 
to the people who display the cheap wares in the market-place and 
bring them round from door to door. 

This brings us to the grocers with a fixed place of business, either a 
shop, or temporary stalls in the market-place. In Greek, Italian, and 
Roman cities there was an open market-place like those of medieval and 
modern towns, where the small traders set up their booths, clustering 
together according to their line of business. We may see in modern 
markets the same tendency to cluster, and also to replace temporary 
stalls by permanent buildings round the margin of the market, or in 
adjacent streets. Many such buildings were benefactions from pros- 
perous traders, or public patrons, like the Stoa of Attalus in Athens. 
Athens had also its ‘Rich Man’s Street’ (Athenaeus 12. 541 a), like our 
Bond Street or Burlington Arcade, the latter against the side-wall of a 
princely house. Like our Haymarket, Smithfield, and Bread Street 
Hill, Athens had its Cream Cheese Street (Lysias, Pasicles 6), Garlic 
Street, and Onion Row (Pollux 7. 11; Athenaeus 1. 64; Xenophon, 
Hell. iii. 3. 7; Eupolis). In the square the stalls were of the lightest 
construction, and if a public meeting was to be called at short notice— 
as Demosthenes describes after Philip’s capture of Elateia (de Corona 
169), short work was made of them; they were piled into heaps and 
burned. Naturally shops where eatables were sold became also eating- 
houses, and the perfumery (myropolion) a drink-bar (Plutarch, Timoleon 
14), an abuse which was checked by licences and inspection. Respect- 
able people, however, avoided these public houses and took their meals 
at home. 


As cities grew, shops were planted in other quarters of the town, 
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away from the market-place, but they were regarded as a makeshift. 
On the one hand, as Lysias makes his crippled clients say: ‘Each of us 
goes to the perfumer and the other shops nearest to the market-place; 
very few to those which are farthest from it’ (Cripple 20). On the other 
hand, ‘a neighbour of ours, who sells things, whether it is wine or 
lamp-oil or vinegar that he gives you, sends you off with nothing but 
water’ (Athenaeus 15. 701 b). But the convenience of the ‘shop round 
the corner’ was evident. On an alarm of murder, we are told, ‘we all took 
lights from the nearest chandler’ (Lysias, Eratosthenes 24); the word is 
xapéleion, a general store for household goods. As all branches of trade 
were despised in most Greek cities, most of these small traders were 
aliens; but the inconvenience of this dependence on foreigners was 
obvious, and some cities gave their own citizens freedom from market- 
tolls and other privileges. This custom, too, survives in some of our 
older cities. As a freeman of Preston, I myself may sell my butter in 
Preston market, without paying dues, but I must take it to market 
myself; and this I have not yet had occasion to do. But some ancient 
legislators tried to check this contempt for traders. Solon, for example, 
made it a civil offence to cast a man’s business in his teeth, particularly 
if it was a retail trade. Corinth, on the other hand, was famous for its 
liberal treatment of such persons. There are, however, many records of 
agoranomot, ‘clerks of the market’ such as survive in the University of 
Oxford to protect the students from the tradesmen. And so the ‘grocer’, 
like other useful persons, finds his place in the ancient economy, under 
much the same conditions as in medieval times and now. 


SOMNUS 


SPONTE mea veniens varias ostendo figuras, 

Fingo metus vanos, nullo discrimine veri, 

Sed me nemo videt, nisi qui sua lumina claudit. 
SYMPHOSIUS, poeta vates elegantissimus. 


(Quoted from Aenigmatographia sive sylloge aenigmatum et griphorum convivalium, 
Frankfurt, 1602.) 


A GRIPHUS 
QU AN DI TRI FU STRA 
OS GUIS RUS STI DE NERE VIT 
H SAN MI CHRI VUL LA 


JOACHIM MEISTERUS 
(Quoted from Syluula logogriphorum, Frankfurt, 1602.) 
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GREEK CULTURE IN DANISH SCHOOLS 
By PER KRARUP 


T the beginning of the twentieth century in Denmark, as in many 
A other countries, the secondary school (since 1903 called ‘gym- 
nasium’) underwent a fundamental reform. Until that time the second- 
ary-school period had been six years, and Latin had been a subject in it. 
All pupils had to learn Latin for four years. The last two school-years 
the pupils could choose between two sides: a linguistic-historical one, 
with much Latin and Greek (the Greek course being of four years), 
and a scientific one, a division which was due to J. N. Madvig, the 
famous Danish latinist, whose influence on the practical organization of 
Danish schools was enormous through the greater part of the nineteenth 
century (he was for many years Inspector of Schools and for some years 
also Minister of Education). 

By the new law of 1903 the teaching of Latin and Greek was greatly 
reduced. The gymnasium got at that time the structure which it retains 
to this day: after a four years’ middle school there is a three years’ 
gymnasium, divided into three sides: classics (with Latin and Greek), 
modern languages (with English and German culture and language), 
and scientific (with mathematics and science). At the time when this 
organization of the gymnasium was carried through, the leading spirits 
of the reform (among whom again a well-known latinist, M. Cl. Gertz, 
was a primus motor) clearly saw that it would be an irreparable loss if the 
university men of the future were without the slightest knowledge of 
antiquity and its importance to modern European culture. 

Therefore, when they planned the scheme of the gymnasium, they 
introduced for all pupils of the secondary school one lesson a week 
throughout the three years which was to be consecrated to Greek 
literature and art. It was at once made an independent subject in the 
gymnasium, with marks, examinations, etc., as all other subjects. Its 
name is Oldtidskundskab (knowledge of antiquity), but in practice it has 
been limited to Greek literature and art, although it is possible also to 
read a little Roman literature, especially for those on the scientific side, 
who are quite without Latin. 

How is this teaching organized? It was from the beginning maintained 
that it should not be a subject which claimed much new detailed informa- 
tion from the pupils. It was to be what one might call a documentary 
subject. All lessons have to be attached to a Greek text or picture. And 
whether the subject is a text or a picture, the method is always the same: 
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one starts from what is read or seen, and to this one knits the exegesis 
and the detailed observations which give life to the passage or to the 
illustration and help to place it in the time and milieu out of which it 
grew. It is surprising how many different interesting topics, archaeo- 
logical, religious, moral, historical, literary, this method involves. 

The aim of the teaching in this subject is formulated in the law as 
follows: to give the pupils some idea of the essential parts of the culture 
of classical antiquity by reading in translation a number of major works 
or parts of major works of Greek authors (one Latin author may be 
included) and also by going through works of Greek (Roman) art and 
architecture. The minimum demands in reading are: 2,000 lines of 
Homer, two tragedies, and 125 pages of prose-literature, usually Hero- 
dotus and Plato. The Apology of Socrates is always read. 

In practice it comes to this: in the first year, when the pupils are 
15-16 years old, they read a selection of the Iliad and Odyssey. We have 
a very good Danish translation, from the 1830’s, a little old-fashioned 
in language, just as Homer was to the Attic public of the fifth century 
B.c. We often start by reading the most narrative and childlike parts, 
especially of the Odyssey, for instance the Cyclopeia and other parts of 
Odysseus’ own narrative, or the Nausicaa-episode, which for the human 
qualities included in it is nearly always read. The advantage of reading 
the Epics in translated form, in comparison with reading in Greek, is that 
it is much easier thus to get some idea of the large-scale composition, 
particularly of the Iliad, of which Books I, VI, IX, and XXIV are very 
often read in Danish schools. 

Besides reading great literature, the pupils are thus introduced to 
many other subjects which arise out of the reading of Homer: primitive 
culture and religion in broad outline (here Danish teachers derive much 
help from the great work of Vilh. Grénbech, who in his last years wrote 
four stimulating volumes on Hellas, culture and religion, on the lines 
of his famous The Culture of the Teutons, translated into English in 
1931'); archaeology, embracing the excavations of Troy and Crete, and 
the whole Aegean culture, which can be demonstrated through pictures 
and slides; mythology, including interpretation of the behaviour of the 
Homeric gods, which often seems curious to modern sensibilities, etc. 
In all these things the teacher naturally is the leader, he alone is able to 
inform the pupils of all the necessary historical facts, but the pupils 
may also themselves make observations and remarks, and the lessons 
mostly take the form of a discussion under the teacher’s guidance. 


’ See my review (in German) of Vilh. Grénbech, Hellas i-ii, in Classica et 
Mediaevalia, v (1942), pp. 130-6. 
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From the Homeric epic we ordinarily pass over to the historical epic 
of Herodotus. The historiai of the charming narrator unfortunately are 
too long and detailed to be read im extenso. The preferred parts are 
here the Kroisos-logos of the first book with the famous dialogue 
between Solon and Kroisos, and selections from the three last books, 
especially the description of the battle at Salamis, which gives a good 
opportunity to talk about this event and its importance in the history 
of Europe. For the rest, the most important thing in the Herodotus- 
reading is not the historical facts—although a comparison between his 
manner of telling history and modern critical historical research can be 
very interesting—but his human outlook, his common sense, his moral 
honesty, his piety. So a single characteristic passage, such as the Ring 
of Polycrates, is very often used to illustrate his childish, but har- 
monious, faith that Hybris is always punished by Nemesis, that 
righteousness is in the end maintained by the gods or ‘the divine’. 
Modern parallels to this faith can be found in Scandinavian literature 
(the Swedish natural historian Linne, the Danish author M. Gold- 
schmidt). 

In the second year the main texts are taken from the drama. The 
Greek theatre and its plan are demonstrated to the pupils by pictures from 
Epidaurus and elsewhere, the religious character of tragedy is explained, 
and the teacher gives evidence for the methods of performance in 
antiquity. Next the reading can begin. Here the translation must be of 
poetical value, and we are lucky enough to possess some beautiful 
Danish translations of tragedy, especially of the Persae of Aeschylus 
(which goes very well with Herodotus’ description of the battle at 
Salamis), of the Agamemnon (then the Oresteia is read aloud, or told in 
its entirety by the teacher), of Sophocles’ Antigone, which is the most 
favoured of all, because the conflict between the right of the individual 
and the power of the State is here characterized by eternal law. The 
Medea of Euripides is also a favourite, but unfortunately in a rather 
bad translation, which we hope to get a modern Danish poet to surpass. 
Particularly the quite modern view of the position of women is apt to 
interest the young, and this too fits in with the reading of Plato in the 
third class. 

As a whole, tragedy is the part of Greek literature which is best fitted 
to impress a modern mind. Of recent years the modern plays of Sartre 
and especially the Antigone of Anouilh, which are available in fine 
Danish translations, may help to throw light on the differences between 
ancient and modern views of characterization and psychology in life and 
drama. At any rate, there is during the reading of Greek tragedies no 
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lack of points of connexion with European and Scandinavian literature 
(Shakespeare, Goethe, Ibsen), and for discussion of universal human 
thoughts there is a rich field. Comedy is only read more cursorily, but 
the evolution of this genre, from the religious komos through the Aristo- 
phanic satirical revue to the intrigue-comedy of Menander, Plautus, and 
Terence (known to every Dane from Holberg, who has all the fixed 
types, the severe old man, the sly servant, etc.) is made clear through 
recitation of characteristic passages from Old and New Comedy. 

The climax in the reading of Greek literature is reached in the third 
and last year of the gymnasium with Plato. Indeed, we mostly concen- 
trate this part of the teaching on the personality of Socrates, reading 
above all the Apology, the Crito, and the description of Socrates’ death 
at the end of the Phaedo, But in recent years many teachers have tried 
also to give an impression of the philosophy of Plato himself, at any 
rate the early dialogues, reading for instance the Meno (the first half, 
with the unlearned slave who proves the Pythagorean theorem), the 
Protagoras, which perhaps more than any other introduces us to the 
atmosphere of the great sophists, the first book of the Republic, a good 
introduction to the whole problem ‘Might and Right’, also parts of the 
Gorgias, and as a sample of the Socratic way of discussion the Euthyphro 
(the whole of Plato has been newly translated into Danish in ten volumes, 
edited by the well-known Plato specialist Hans Rader and Professor 
Carsten Héeg). But whether the pupil becomes acquainted only with 
the person of Socrates (the Platonic Socrates, of course), or whether he 
is alsotaught a little about the Platonic eidos, he gets through the reading 
of the documents an impression of our European thought in its genesis, 
he sees Socrates discussing and reasoning, e.g. in the Apology, with 
Meletus, using arguments that seem obvious to us, but represent his 
endeavours to find the right expression for his thought. The Plato course 
always gives opportunities for discussions among the young. On the 
whole, it is our experience that Greek literature with its originality is 
particularly and more than any other fitted for young people aged from 
15-16 to 18-19 years. It has often been said that this instruction ought 
to be extended to comprise all European literature and culture. How- 
ever, it would, I think, be an interminable and rather hopeless task to 
take all this in the gymnasium, and the later stages of the European 
evolution lack the one thing which makes Greek culture so suitable to 
teaching in school, namely that it does not require so many presupposi- 
tions to be understood, as, for example, does French tragedy. So after 
much discussion we have maintained the wise limitation, already set by 
Gertz, to the central Greek culture. 
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In addition to the authors mentioned above, it is not unusual to 
read some few passages of Thucydides, mainly Pericles’ funeral speech 
and the account of the Melos episode (‘Thuc. v. 84 ff.). These pieces 
may illustrate not only the great difference between Herodotus’ and 
Thucydides’ method and aim, but also the politics of Athens, at the 
same time democratic and imperialistic. On the whole, the political 
aspect, also often mentioned in connexion with Socrates, the Sophists, 
and Plato, has, not least in the post-war years, drawn much interest to 
the reading of the most excellent of the historians of antiquity. A 
stimulus in this direction was given in Denmark by the late Professor 
Hartvig Frisch (died as Minister of Education in 1950), who in his 
youth wrote a very stimulating popular book on Plato’s Republic, and 
whose chief later works, The Constitution of the Athenians and Might 
and Right in Antiquity, are also available in English. Like other em- 
inent men he also had a direct influence on the teaching in the schools, 
and for some years he was Inspector of Schools in the classical 
subjects. 

In school the instruction in archaeology and history of art is not an 
independent subject, but is a constant companion to the reading of the 
authors. At the end of the teaching, however, the pupils read as a rule 
a short account of the history of Greek art, to enable them to assign 
typical works of art and architecture to the different periods, Cretan- 
Mycenaean, geometric, archaic, classical, hellenistic. But the most 
important thing in this teaching is the pupils’ own observation of 
the pictures which illustrate and give life to the reading of the lit- 
erature. 

A burning question throughout the half-century that this subject has 
been taught in school is this: who are the best qualified to be teachers in 
this discipline? Originally the classical philologists in almost all schools 
undertook the new discipline. They alone had the necessary knowledge. 
But many of them simply transferred to the new subject the methods 
they used in teaching the old languages. The philologist was inclined 
to treat the translated work as a piece of philology too, although of a lower 
rank, as there were no subjunctives or gerunds to be found there! Or 
he would in a peculiar dry way almost gasp for air like a fish on land, 
when he had to put his questions from a translated text. So in the course 
of time historians, teachers of Danish and of literature, have often 
undertaken the subject, and although they sometimes lack exactness in 
the interpretation of the single passage, they have a wider outlook and 
can better make comparisons with other epochs and draw parallels with 
other literatures foreign and domestic. The universities have also 
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arranged a special examination in Greek culture, which may be passed 
together with Danish language and literature or with history. The 
knowledge of Greek language required in this examination is rather 
small, but after all enough to enable the teachers to control the trans- 
lations. The most important thing to the teacher of this discipline is, 
however, that he should possess a wide human outlook, authority, and 
personality. 

To remedy the lack of training the teachers have united in a classical 
association (Klassikerforeningen), which each year arranges a meeting in 
Copenhagen. Here our professors and other classical scholars give 
lectures on central questions, and interested teachers discuss the prob- 
lems of pedagogical method. In the summer of 1951 the Classical 
Association arranged a four days’ course at the University of Aarhus in 
order to give the teachers a little more instruction. As in Denmark we 
have only three chairs of classical philology (besides one of ancient 
history and two of classical archaeology), we also invited to this con- 
ference scholars from abroad, from Norway Professor Leiv Amundsen, 
who gave a lecture on the first book of Plato’s Republic; from Sweden 
Professor Erland Ehnmark, who gave a fine survey of Socrates and his 
views on the immortality of the soul, an interpretation of the third speech 
in the Apology of Socrates; from Germany Professor Bruno Snell, 
who lectured on ‘Das friihgriechische Denken bei Homer’, a wider 
exposition of his well-known and very fine chapters on this theme in his 
book Die Entdeckung des Geistes, and last but not least, from England 
Professor T. B. L. Webster, who gave a luminous survey on ‘Art and 
Literature in Plato’s Athens’. Moreover, the more pedagogical discus- 
sions gave the impression that it would be worth trying to make the 
reading of Greek authors more extensive and cursory, according to the 
exposition given above. 

On this occasion Professor Webster asked me to write an article for 
Greece and Rome, in order to explain to English teachers how we in 
Denmark have arranged the teaching of ancient literature and art to 
pupils who have no Latin or Greek. Our way of managing this teaching 
is, I think, unique. At any rate it interested our guests from Norway 
and Sweden also, since this kind of instruction is unknown there too. 
I think the basis for the establishment of Oldtidskundskab in Danish 
schools at the beginning of our century was partly the enthusiasm for the 
Hellenic spirit, fairly widespread in Denmark towards the end of the 
nineteenth century after the predominance of the Madvigian ‘Latin 
school’, partly also some influence from the folk high school, founded by 
Grundtvig, the antagonist par excellence of Madvig and his ‘black school’ 
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(Grundtvig’s contemptuous name for the grammar school). The teach- 
ing of Greek culture in Danish schools has preserved to this day, to 
some extent, the character of the teaching in the folk high school, 
where the telling of stories from mythology and the interpretation of 
poetry have always played an important part. Thus I see in this a typical 
Danish phenomenon, and I am glad to have this opportunity of giving 
some account of it. 


THE MYTH OF ORPHEUS RATIONALIZED 


Tue author of the Tlepi ’Arriotoov is said to be one Palaephatus, but it is im- 
possible to identify him with any certainty. Possibly he wrote in the fourth 
century B.c. Altogether he dealt with some fifty legends, expressing his dis- 
belief in the miraculous and accepted version, and giving what he considers 
to be the real story. 
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BACKGROUND STUDIES 
IN THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


By F. W. GARFORTH 


ROM the Middle Ages to the end of the nineteenth century the 

teaching of Latin in England emphasized grammar and the formal 
aspects of language at the expense of subject-matter and of the general 
background of civilization. The tradition continued into the twentieth 
century and is still not dead. Protests against this formalizing and 
grammaticizing of a potentially liberal subject have been made regularly, 
at least from Elyot onwards. ‘By what time he [the pupil] cometh to the 
most sweet and pleasant reading of old authors, the spark of fervent 
desire of learning is extinct with the burthen of grammar’ (Governour, 
Book I. x). Milton, in the Tractate, writes: ‘Language is but the instru- 
ment conveying to us things useful to be known. ... We do amiss to 
spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much miser- 
able Latin and Greek as might be learnt easily and delightfully in one 
year’ (ed. Morris, p. 5). Locke makes a similar complaint (Thoughts, 
para. 165 ff.). During England’s classical age protests were fewer; for 
the end—familiarity with Latin and Greek literature (or rather with a 
fairly narrow selection of it)—was so desirable that it justified the means, 
however unpleasant. In the nineteenth century the volume of protest 


grew again and was reinforced by the partisans of science, notably © 


Spencer and Huxley. But the linguistic tradition was strengthened 
rather than weakened, at least for the time being; for its supporters, 
rationalizing their prejudices in the face of attack, conjured up the 
various mental-training arguments which ever since have confused the 
whole issue of the value of Latin in education. These arguments placed 
the main weight of the case on linguistic studies, and there for long it 
remained. They are seen, reduced to absurdity, in a passage which 
occurs in Tarver’s Observations of a Foster-Parent (1897): “The acquisi- 
tion of a language is educationally of no importance; what is important is 
the process of acquiring it... . The one great merit of Latin as a teaching 
instrument is its tremendous difficulty.’ 

The reasons why the linguistic tradition was able to maintain itself 
for something like a millennium are not entirely clear. W. H. Woodward, 
writing of the English grammar school in the sixteenth century, says: 
‘It is a standing puzzle to us today, that men of strong intelligence, 
knowing however little of boys, should assume, as without question, 
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that a vigorous course of grammar, construing, composition and con- 
versation in Latin, and that only, must appeal to youthful minds.”! 
Some answers to the puzzle, however, suggest themselves. First, the 
study of the Classics seems to possess an inherent tendency to degenerate 
into formalism; so we find the brave spirit of the Italian Humanists 
giving way to the desiccated Ciceronianism which Erasmus attacked; 
and in England we find the great scholars of the eighteenth century 
busied with niceties of textual emendation (in itself a most necessary 
task) and forgetting that wider culture, to interpret and transmit, which 
was a part of their responsibility. ‘We labour about the (Greek) dramatic 
writers too much, to the exclusion of the rest. We weary ourselves with 
adjusting iambics and trochaics and anapaests, and twisting mono- 
strophics into choruses and dochmiacs, and almost seem to neglect 
sense for sound.’ So wrote Samuel Butler, Headmaster of Shrewsbury, 
in 1882.2 Another reason is that work in grammar and syntax demands 
less of the teacher than the interpretation of literature or the filling in of 
background; it lends itself to a mechanical routine which requires of him 
a minimum of thought and imagination; and it is a readier method for 
large classes. Again, it is true that much drill in grammar and syntax 
is necessary before the pupil can read Latin and Greek authors; and 
unless the teacher keeps his ultimate purpose clearly before him, he is 
apt to lose sight of it and content himself with securing the short-range 
objectives of efficient memorization and grammatical accuracy. ‘These 
reasons are reinforced at present by the overcrowded curriculum, which 
allows little time to a subject like Latin whose relevance and value are 
not immediately apparent. Many schools today, if they have retained 
Latin at all, allow it only four lessons a week for four or even three 
years; and of course there comes the examination at the end of it. 
Having so short a time at his disposal, the teacher, compelled by 
considerations other than educational, concentrates on the minimum 
required for examination purposes; the course thus becomes a rush 
of undigested grammar and syntax, a hotch-potch of Ovid, Caesar, 
Livy, and Vergil, neither valued nor understood. (What a pity we 
have never taken to heart Brinsley’s dictum: Legere et non intelligere 
negligere est.) 

Latin no longer holds the privileged position in schools which it 
enjoyed from the Middle Ages to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It is no longer a necessary instrument of scholarship, a universal 
language of learning; nor is it now a source of social prestige. The 


' Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. iii, ch. 19. 
2 Quoted by Adamson in English Education 1789-1902, p. 61. 
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specious arguments of its nineteenth-century supporters no longer con- 
vince. Moreover, there still hovers round it a legacy from centuries of 
ruthless and pedantic teaching, an atmosphere of repression and irrele- 
vance, which repels the utilitarian, independent mind of today. Hence 
there exists a sense of purposelessness in the teaching of it; many 
teachers, aware that the subject has become in their schools a Cinderella, 
a necessary evil, are diffident in countering the prevailing antipathy; 
instead of thinking out and boldly stating a purpose in the teaching of 
Latin consistent with the changed circumstances of today, they are 
content to accept things as they are and to hope for a better tomorrow. 
Through lack of opposition other subjects encroach still farther upon 
the prestige and the timetable allowance of Latin. There is thus a 
vicious circle of diffidence and lack of purpose leading to decline in 
prestige; this still further undermines confidence and increases the 
sense of purposelessness. There can be no breaking of this circle until 
teachers are convinced that Latin has value for some children (not so 
many, perhaps, as was thought in the past) and are prepared to embody 
that value in their teaching. Linguistics—grammar, syntax, mechanical 
translation of English sentences into Latin—these cannot by themselves 
constitute an adequate purpose for the teaching of Latin. A wider basis 
must be found for whatever claims are made; of that basis background 
studies are an essential part. 

What, then, are background studies? Background, in this connexion, 
is not synonymous with content, that is, the subject-matter of author 
or textbook: for although background includes a good deal of content, it 
is something altogether wider. Background is the setting, the context, 
which gives meaning to content and subject-matter, these latter having 
an individual and particular quality which distinguishes them from 
their background. In its widest significance background is no less than 
the whole civilization of the Romans: in its material aspects—houses, 
roads, engineering; in its social aspects—daily life, traditions, class dis- 
tinctions; in its political aspects—government, electoral procedure, 
foreign affairs; in its intellectual and spiritual aspects—art, literature, 
philosophy, religious and moral ideas. In a narrower significance it is 
anything in Roman civilization which gives meaning and reality to 
work in language and literature by relating it to a context of living people 
and institutions. Background studies are complementary to the study 
of language and literature; without them the latter is incomplete. It is 
indeed a symptom of disease in the teaching of Latin that the term 
‘background’ should be applied to such studies; it implies inferiority, 
something to be kept discreetly out of the way of more important studies. 
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We are at last, and at the cost of centuries of waste and frustration, 
learning that Latin is not a hierarchy of separate subjects but one 
whole—the study of Roman life and civilization. Language is an 
important part of this, since it is both an expression of the nature 
and quality of that life and civilization, and at the same time one 
key, the most intimate one, to an understanding of them. But that 
is no justification for regarding language as an end in itself and all 
else as ‘background’. 

There are other reasons, apart from the wholeness of Latin as a subject, 
why background studies should be an integral part of our teaching. 
First, they are important for their own sake. We are children of the 
past, and we cannot understand ourselves without a knowledge of our 
ancestry. ‘In my end is my beginning.’ Present-day education is 
incomplete unless it includes a knowledge of the past, particularly 
that part of the past which is most nearly related to the present (not 
necessarily in time); for us that must include Rome, since Rome is a 
part of our origin and was also instrumental in transmitting to us other 
parts—Greek culture and Christianity. Moreover, to study the past is 
in itself a salutary exercise; for it widens the mental vision and gives a 
sense of historical perspective; this leads to a truer assessment of the 
present and to a humility which is, perhaps, the grace of which the 
twentieth century stands most sorely in need. Again, the past, when 
studied in human lives rather than in military or political events, 
humanizes the student and both widens and deepens his sympathies; 
and, next to humility, nothing in this age of artifically created anti- 
pathies and ‘curtains’ of one kind or another, is more needed than an 
extension of sympathy. Moreover, comparison and contrast are among 
the most stimulating sources of mental activity; the past offers us unend- 
ing scope for both, in that it presents us continually with objects, ideas, 
and feelings which, though similar to, are yet different from, our own. 
The value of the comparison and contrast is greater when, as in the 
study of Roman civilization, affinity bestows relevance and heightens 
difference. 

It may be argued that the knowledge of Roman civilization has no 
place in twentieth-century education: what is required is more English, 
more Science, more Civics. This raises questions too fundamental to 
be considered here; for it is an argument, not so much for the exclusion 
of Latin from the curriculum as for the adoption of a view of education 

in which knowledge takes precedence ovér wisdom and the past is 
artifically disjoined from the present. It may also be said that the know- 
ledge of Roman background does not necessitate learning Latin. True, 
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it does not. It would be of immense value if all boys and girls could 
know something of their Roman ancestry, whether or not they learnt 
Latin as well. But for those who do learn Latin background studies are 
doubly important. 

The purpose of learning a language is not primarily the learning of 
it; though it may be—this is not the point at issue for the moment—that 
the intellectual processes involved in the learning of a language train 
and develop certain mental and moral powers, and that the results of this 
training can be transferred to wider fields than language study. A living 
language is learnt for three reasons: the expression in it of one’s own 
ideas and feelings; the understanding of other people’s ideas and feelings 
expressed in it; and the discovery through it of the nature of those who 
use it and of the civilization they have created. A ‘dead’ language is not 
learnt for purposes of expression (though this may well be a part of the 
process of learning it); it is learnt to find out what it says; and what it 
says may be enjoyable in itself (as literature), or it may be a means to 
knowing the civilization of which the language is one expression. M. L. 
Jacks writes in Modern Trends in Education (p. 142): languages ‘are not 
just a technique of words: they are the gateway to a civilisation, a key 
to the understanding of humanity and a sign-post to a way of life’. 
Clearly, to concentrate study on the language itself, its grammar, syntax, 
structure, idioms and origins, is to dam a stream which should flow 
naturally into wider landscapes and join itself to other streams. One 
reason why Latin has gathered about itself an odour of decay is the 
stagnation to which such damming inevitably leads. 

Similarly, to isolate literature from its context in the life and thought 
both of its creator and of its age is to invite misunderstanding—or 
even falsification—which is one reason why even the Devil can quote 
Scripture to his own ends. It is possible to win much from reading 
Vergil without knowing anything of the historical background of the 
first century B.C.; but to understand Vergil, to make one’s way into 
his innermost mind and feelings, is impossible without some know- 
ledge, not only of the first century B.c., but also of Roman history 
and achievement ab urbe condita. No more can we understand our 
own poet Wordsworth without some knowledge of his life among 
the Cumberland hills, of the Romantic Revival and of the French 
Revolution. 

When properly related to background, Latin ceases to be ‘dead’; it 
becomes the living medium of expression of living people, signifying 
a creative vitality. It becomes relevant, not merely because it leads to 
something greater; not merely because it is seen as part of a whole, 
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but because it links us to a people not so very different from ourselves, 
who faced in their daily lives much the same problems as we, and 
through whom the Western European civilization which we enjoy was 
enormously enriched and assisted in its development. 


Assuming, then, that background studies are a necessary part of the 
teaching of Latin, what are we to do in practice in the classroom? 
Certain difficulties can be foreseen at once. First, the question of time: 
where is the time for background to be found in the already attenuated 
Latin course? And how much time should be allowed? In a three or 
four years’ course of four or five periods a week, twenty minutes a week 
would be a reasonable allowance; this would not necessarily be taken in 
a lump at a definite point in the weekly programme; in fact it is better 
that it should not be. For background study is at its best where it arises 
spontaneously from the Latin text which is being read; therefore, six 
or seven minutes three times a week or ten minutes twice a week will be 
preferable to twenty minutes once a week. Occasions will arise, however, 
when it will be useful to gather together into an ordered whole related 
items of information which have been scattered over a number of lessons; 
then it will be necessary to use the full twenty minutes in one period, 
perhaps with a film-strip projector or episcope for illustration. Again, 
there will be occasions in the school year—after examinations or at the 
end of a term—when it will be possible to spend several consecutive 
periods entirely on background. Some teachers prefer to arrange their 
work so, concentrating on language entirely for the greater part of the 
course, but allowing a week or two at some point for intensive study of 
background. (The writer disagrees with this arrangement: background 
and language are inseparable parts of a whole—Roman civilization: to 
divorce the one from the other is artificial and educationally unsound, 
however much neater it may be as an organization of teaching time.) 
There is little doubt that time for background can be found; it will be if 
the teacher is sufficiently aware of its importance. 

Another difficulty is that of selection from the vast amount of material 
available. How much should one attempt? The answer to this depends 
largely on the length of the course; but it depends also on the teacher’s 
special interests and on the locality in which the school is placed. Ifa 
teacher is interested in archaeology and the school is within easy reach 
of Roman sites, he will be justified in spending more time within the 
field of the archaeologist than on political or military background. 
If there is nothing to determine the particular direction which back- 
ground studies should take, the teacher must select what he considers 
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most important and able to be covered in the time available. A syllabus 
is essential in order to ensure that a wide enough field is covered; this is 
particularly important where the studies arise incidentally from the 
reading of texts. 

Another difficulty is that of providing adequate visual material for 
illustration. Film-strips of Roman life and civilization are now available; 
more are promised. Postcards and photographs can be obtained from 
various sources; a ‘gallery’ of these can be built up gradually, supple- 
mented by references to illustrations in books which could be shown 
through the episcope. Good maps are essential—of the Mediterranean 
world, of Italy, of Rome, and of Roman Britain. (The maps of Italy and 
Gaul recently published by the Orbilian Society are a welcome contribu- 
tion to this geographical side of background studies.)! One point cannot 
be overstressed : the effectiveness of visual material is largely lost unless 
it is ready at hand; if it cannot be produced until the next lesson, interest 
will have waned. This means that the teacher must read the text ahead 
of the class and so anticipate the need for illustrations as far as he can. 
(He will not be 100-per-cent. successful, since the unexpected question 
may easily give an entirely new direction to the studies.) 

It has been said above that background studies are at their best when 
they arise spontaneously from the reading of texts. What can be done, 
therefore, will depend very much on the books used in class. Two 
courses are open to the teacher here: he may either use the traditional 
sentence book and a manual of Roman life alongside it; or he may use 
a textbook which combines instruction in the language with background 
information. The latter is preferable; for apart from the practical con- 
venience of having, as it were, the whole subject in a single book, there is 
the more educational reason that the use of separate books tends to 
split up the teaching of Latin into compartments and to create artificial 
divisions. However, the former has this to be said for it, that the 
teacher’s choice of background material is not determined by the 
authors of the textbook. In the single book background is linked 
to the Latin passages, and illustrations appear in the text. This does 
not mean that the teacher will have nothing to do but follow his text; 
there may be local interests to exploit, for which the book obviously 
cannot cater; or his own interests. And even the best textbook will 
require supplementing with further material, particularly illustra- 
tions. 

Effective use can be made of English-Latin derivatives in building 


™ See too the Catalogue of Visual Aids now published by the Orbilian 
Society. 
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up a knowledge of Roman background. For instance, the words ‘con- 
sider’ and ‘contemplate’ provide an introduction to the subject of Roman 
divination; the latter word, in addition, through the root tem, links up 
with Greek and can lead to a discussion of the origin of and relationship 
between the Indo-European languages. The words ‘test’ in English and 
tété in French throw light on the Roman conquest of France and on the 
Roman element in the civilization of the middle Ages. The list of words 
could be extended almost indefinitely. 

Novels based on Roman history should be readily accessible in the 
school or form library. They can perform an invaluable service in 
clothing the shadowy figures of the textbook with the reality of life, 
thought, and feeling. 

Finally, there is far greater scope than has yet been used for practical 
work in background studies. Much will depend here on the facilities 
available within the school or locality, and on the interests and abilities 
of the particular class. Possibilities such as the following suggest 
themselves: excavation of Roman sites; a project based on writing- 
materials (most of the writing-materials of the ancient world can be 
reproduced readily, from clay-tablets to parchment; even papyrus can 
be obtained in this country, and the writer has experimented successfully 
in the making of paper from it); the making of models—houses, water- 
clocks, siege artillery, ploughs, ships, pottery, lamps; the construction of 


a model section of a Roman road, based, preferably, on an original 
observed in the neighbourhood; the making and use of a potter’s wheel; 
time-charts and maps; collections of photographs; illustrations of 
clothing. The list is almost endless. 


Time for background studies can be found; opportunity for them is 
abundant. Without them, the study of Latin becomes little more than 
an exercise in linguistics—the labelling and piecing together of the dry 
bones of a skeleton rather than a growing friendship with the living 
creature. Latin is a whole subject, not a hierarchy of parts, to one or 
another of which teachers may assign precedence according to their 
inclination. It is in that whole that the purpose of the teaching of Latin 
today must be found; it includes not merely the language which the 
Romans spoke, nor even the literature which they created, but the whole 
range of Roman life, thought, and civilization, and, not least, those 
values which, incorporated into our own civilization, have given to it 
much of its stability and coherence. Unless in our teaching we can elicit 
from Latin the interest and relevance inherent in it—and that, not for 
such students only as continue its study in the sixth form and beyond, 
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but even for the one- or two-year pupil—then it is doomed as a subject 
in the great majority of grammar schools. If, on the other hand, we can 
shake off the trammels of the Middle Ages, recapture the spirit which 
fired the fifteenth-century Italian Humanists, and teach Roman civiliza- 
tion (including language) rather than language to the exclusion of all 


else, we may yet restore to the study of Latin the dignity which belongs 
to it. 


ON THE MEN CHARGED TO WAKE THE MONKS 
IN THE MORNING 


AN example of the poetry of Theodore the Studite (759-826). The Byzan- 
tines cultivated the writing of epigrams throughout their long history, but 
unlike the Alexandrians or late Hellenistic poets they generally eschewed the 
love-poem’s more unpleasant features, at least after the seventh century. 


Tipds tr&oiw GAAois OWS’ Upiv piKpds Kétros 
SieEaviotav Tovs Uirvadeis cuyydvous, 
CuveiceAauvelv TOUS yupeuTas els pécov. 
Toivuv éreiBav coAtricn Tis Td EUAov, 

dos &yyeAo1 TrapevOu SeSpayunkdtes 

els TravtTa Kortovioxov, els KpUTTTOV TéTTOV, 
tyelpete trpds Upvov d&xpdavtTav Adywv 
ouveiogépovtes els veav tol Acotrétou 

év t\pépais, év vu€iv, gv peonuBpiais 
ExaoTov aTaév TrpooKaAoUvTes evBETIS, 
Stress Upiv tov piobdv &E1ov vépn 

6 TavTa peTpdv Kai vépoov Kat’ &Efav. 


(Reprinted by kind permission of Professor C. A. Trypanis and the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, from Medieval and Modern Greek Poetry.) 





ATHENIAN IMPERIALISM 


By D. B. GREGOR 


*IMPERIALISME athénien, by Jacqueline de Romilly, recently 
published, is an important contribution to Thucydidean studies; 

and as foreign books usually not only cost more but take longer to read, 
it may save time and money to give here a summary of the argument. 

The authoress intends her discussion of the main theme to throw 
light on the vexed question of the genesis of the History; but with this 
part of the work we are less concerned. It will be enough to say that she 
believes Thucydides to have been aware of the dAnSeoté&tn trpdqacis 
right from the start (roughly, because the events narrated at the begin- 
ning of Bk. II, obviously pre-415, exactly correspond to the phraseology 
of the speeches at the end of Bk. I, which imply that tpdqacis); that the 
subsequent insertions are the Pentekontaetia, the second part of the 
Athenian’s speech at Sparta, the Funeral Oration, Pericles’ last speech 
and obituary notice, details of Brasidas (clearly post-Lysander) in Bk. 
IV, the personality of Alcibiades, and the Melian Dialogue; and that 
these insertions were made after 404, when the disastrous end of the 
war unloosed attacks on the Periclean régime.! 

Her main argument, however, is that Thucydides’ real subject was the 
Athenian Empire; because (i) the ‘real cause’ was Athenian imperialism, 
which alarmed Sparta; (ii) it is the background to every major event 
described (e.g. Plataea, Mytilene, Pylos, Sicily); (iii) the speeches fall 
into two classes: attack on or defence of the Empire; (iv) he ignores 
home-politics, because in fact party-differences were only one of degree 
between extreme and moderate imperialists; (v) the work is a homogene- 
ous unit, whereas many never came to regard the war as one (e.g. 
Andocides, Pax 9; Aeschines, de F.L. 176); and (vi) the two factors 
which Pericles selected as guaranteeing victory—the fleet and the 
treasury—are the same as those on which her empire rested. 

Was Thucydides then for or against the Athenian Empire? He was in 
favour, but only on condition that it was intelligently administered and 
avoided excess. This means that it must have an outstanding man at the 


The authoress mentions Wilamowitz’s theory that the Melian Dialogue was 
a reply to a pamphlet. We may add that as early as 430 there had been in cir- 
culation the work of the oligarch Stesimbrotus of Thasos, Concerning Themi- 
stocles, Thucydides, and Pericles, containing all the unflattering stories told of 
those statesmen. The ‘Old Oligarch’ is probably a typical example of this 
pamphlet war. 
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helm. Hence his admiration for Pericles. He defends him and his 
policy against detractors by showing that the trouble came because 
Pericles had no successors. Hence the disaster was due, not to im- 
perialism as such, but to its degeneration through the rule of the 
incompetent or the dishonest. Cleon was too imprudent, Nicias too 
timid, Alcibiades too egoistic. 

Hence the apparent inconsistencies whereby Thucydides seems to 
condemn what he formerly praised. For example, Cleon supports his 
proposal against Mytilene with language that verbally echoes Pericles 
(cf. especially avSpayadizec6a only used in these two passages); but 
Thucydides prefers Diodotus because his proposal is more prudent, 
i.e. more Periclean. ‘Then Thucydides approves the Spartan request for 
peace after Pylos, because in 425 Pericles would have wished it. Again, 
Alcibiades’ Argive policy was in the best Themistoclean tradition, but 
Thucydides disapproved because it meant war and was a continental 
action, contrary to Pericles’ advice. Finally, Alcibiades’ last speech at 
Athens recalls Pericles’ last speech in its appeal to glory and necessity ; 
but for Thucydides it is inferior to Nicias’ eyBovAia because it sets no 
limit to empire as Pericles wished. , 

It was Pericles who had the right intellectual qualities: he tempered 
audacity with prudence, and was completely disinterested. This means 
that he was a moderate imperialist, and it was as such that he attracted 
Thucydides. 

How then does Thucydides justify Imperialism? (i) Implicitly in the 
Funeral Oration, which depicts the splendour of the Imperial City. 
(ii) A more realist defence is given in the First Athenian Speech at 
Sparta, obviously intended for the future reader: the empire is reason- 
able, in view of Athens’ services to Greece; voluntary, after Mycale; 
necessary, through honour, fear, interest; only human; and moderate. 
The arguments from reasonableness and fear are repeated in the speech 
of Euphemus at Sparta. (iii) To these Pericles adds the argument that 
‘there is no going back’. (iv) What is felt to be the main justification of 
imperialism, however, is that love of action, authority, and glory from 
which it springs. It is the dominant note of Pericles’ Funeral Oration 
and last speech. It is the side of imperialism which most interests 
Thucydides himself, so that he tends to neglect not only home-politics, 
but also certain very relevant aspects of Empire. Indeed, it is felt to be 
an essential element of freedom (cf. vii. 63. 3 and Old Oligarch 1. 8).! 

Of all this the implication is that an empire exists for the benefit of 
the ruler; and the corollary is that the ruler will be hated as a tyrant. 

’ We may add: cf. Dionysius Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 4. i fin. 
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Pericles admits it in his third speech; Hermocrates says that the Ionian 
Greeks have but exchanged one master for another—and that a worse 
one; and Brasidas called the war one of liberation. But Thucydides was 
a realist and regarded imperialism as the inevitable manifestation of 
human nature. The only thing to do is to see that we are the rulers, 
not the ruled. This the Athenian character was well fitted to achieve. 

This ‘natural impulse to rule others’ (i. 76. 3) was justified by the 
traditional doctrine that ‘might is right’, and the weaker must be ruled 
by the stronger (v. 105. 2). This principle was much in the air at the 
time when Thucydides was finishing his history (cf. Eur. Andr. 263; 
Aristoph. Nub. 1038), and was later a commonplace of philosophy (e.g. 
Cailicles in the Gorgias and Thrasymachus in the Republic of Plato); 
and it appealed to him because it fitted the facts as he saw them. Once 


established, however, an empire is threatened by the working of two 
other laws :— 


(i) political: the necessity for using force (i. 76. 1; vi. 18. 3). Hence 


the vicious circle: empire > hatred > force > more hatred > 
greater force. 


(ii) psychological: the tendency to excess (iv. 17. 4; Vi. 13. 1). Hence 
the chain: Success > hybris > excessive desire > ruin. 


Both these dangers can be surmounted only if the State is guided by 
a man possessed of €Wveois and yvooyn like Pericles. As soon as death 
removed him, the Empire was doomed. Thus Thucydides’ final verdict 
is a pessimistic condemnation of human nature. 


The authoress has certainly succeeded in disengaging the views of 
Thucydides on Imperialism and in welding them into a coherent 
philosophy. It is particularly interesting to see that in his conclusion 
Thucydides joins the very man whose outlook was diametrically opposed 
to his own:! Plato, the idealist, arguing @ priori, on the basis of an 
hypothesis, invents a Philosopher-King: Thucydides, the realist, arguing 
a posteriori (like the Hippocratic medical school by which he was so 
much? influenced), on the evidence of hard facts, invokes the figure of 
the Statesman par excellence, Pericles. So too Isocrates, in his prescrip- 
tion for a cure of the State’s ills, puts first an honest and competent 
administration (Pax 133-5). 

But is Thucydides’ picture complete? The authoress, as we have 


* Cf. Cochrane, Thucydides and the Science of History. 
2 Cochrane, op. cit. pp. 14 f. 
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seen, admits that he ignores all that is not concerned with the martial, 
epic side of imperialism; but it is just this other aspect of it which 
interests the modern reader and is considered indispensable to a scientific 
treatment of history. If Thucydides had been writing a history of the 
Athenian Empire, he would hardly have omitted all reference to the 
increase in the tribute to as much as 1,500 talents in 425 (Tod! 66), 
probably at Cleon’s instigation, and would doubtless have incorporated 
in his account of the Pentekontaetia some event that would have 
explained to us the apparent absence of quota-lists for the year 449/8. 
Finance, however, did not interest him, partly because he was a war- 
historian, partly because he was an aristocratic Greek. If we say that 
he omitted the increase because it was an act of Cleon’s, we imply that he 
approved of it, since he would not have missed an opportunity of 
belabouring again the object of his dislike; but later financial measures 
after Cleon’s death are equally ignored. 

The fact is that we nowhere have in ancient literature a considered 
indictment of, and apologia for, the Athenian Empire. So much more 
might have been said on both sides. Why does no ancient writer on the 
indicting side illustrate the allies’ restlessness after peace with Persia 
in 449 by referring to the deficit in the tribute of 448/7 and the severe 
decree which recovered the arrears in 447/6?2 Why do they not quote 
the decree of 447/63 enforcing the use of Athenian coinage, weights, and 
measures throughout the Empire (except Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and 
Cyzicus), which made the Athenian a ‘hard’ currency? As it is, modern 
historians have laboriously to win this information from fragments of 
stone, and only then can we understand how Athens was strong enough 
to survive the crisis of 446. 

Again, on the defending side there were other pleas. Consider Melos. 
Isocrates defends the punishment on four grounds: (i) Melos was not 
in the Empire at the time (Paneg. 100-1); (ii) it was a contemptible little 
island (Panath. 70-73); (iii) a deterrent was necessary and others have 
been equally severe (Paneg. 102); (iv) Athens had the longest empire 
with the fewest such deeds (ibid.). These are really rather weak excuses. 
As for the ‘little island’ argument, it was just because Melos was an 
island that she was formidable to Athens. Someone has pointed out 
that Athens was particularly sensitive to the disloyalty or hostility of 


* M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions. 
2 Athenian Tribute Lists, ii. 50. 
3 A fragment of stone from Cos has enabled the former date, 420, to be 


revised; v. Bury-Meiggs, History of Greece, pp. 366-7, and 879, and A.T.L. ii. 
61. 
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islanders. A thalassocracy, she had to regard any weak point in her 
empire of the sea as a threat to her security. (How would America 
react if Guam or Wake Island could secede to Russia or refuse a 
garrison?) Athens herself needed to be an island; and having built 
the Long Walls so as to have some of the advantages of being one, she 
accepted the Periclean strategy of conducting the war as though she were 
one. But if the ancient apologists did not see fit to stress the strategic 
importance of Melos as an extenuating circumstance, could they not 
at least show that Melos had acted for fifteen years in the most provocative 
way, and thus explain Athens’ severity as due to the exhaustion of her 
patience? For example, they might have pointed out (i) that Melos 
refused to pay tribute in 431 when neighbouring Thera complied; (ii) 
that she contributed money to the Spartan fleet which sailed to the 
relief of Lesbos (Tod 62); (iii) that she frustrated Nicias in 426 (Thuc. 
iii. 91. 2);! (iv) that she refused to pay the 15 talents imposed on 
her in the new assessment of 425; and (v) that she continued to mint 
coins in defiance of the decree quoted above. These facts surely put a 
different complexion on the matter, and explain, if they cannot justify, 
both the aggression and the severity.” 

Finally, more stress should have been laid on the fact that the chief 
opposition to Athenian rule came from oligarchs, and that rebellion 
against Athens was due more to oligarchic dislike of democracy than 
to democratic dislike of being ruled. This argument would have rein- 
forced all those others adduced to meet the hackneyed charges about 
enforcing trials at Athens, tribute, and the installation of democracies 
(Isocrates, passim); and it could have been added that oligarchs objected 
to democracy, not on principle, but because they, being the richer, had 
to finance it. Then it might have been suggested that the picture of the 
hated tyrant-city had been over-drawn. Isocrates (Panath. 56-58) 
implies as much when he says that a duration of sixty-five years, com- 
pared with Sparta’s ten, indicates a considerable measure of contentment 
in the subjects of an empire; but why not prove that Athens could be 
lenient as well as severe by quoting the treatment accorded Selymbria 

' Thucydides’ language is significant: toUs yap MnAious évtas vnoitas Kal 
ox ééAovtas UtraKovelv. 


? Our authoress points out that Thuc.’s Melian Dialogue is only concerned 
with the aggression. For him both sides were wrong: the Athenians as arrogant; 
the Melians as imprudent. 

3 Marsh, Modern Problems in the Ancient World. In one place, however, 
Thucydides contradicts this (viii. 48. 5): En (Mpwvixos) ov . . . BovAtoecban 
auTous pet’ SAtyapxias 4 SnyoKpatias SovAvev WEAAOv 7 ped’ StrotépoU av TUXwor 
TouTov EAeuBtpous elvan. 
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when it was recovered in 410 (Tod 88)? Why not quote an example of 
devotion in the loyalty of Samos after Aegospotami, in reward for 
which the whole island was to receive the gift of Athenian citizenship 
(Tod g1)? 

In part, of course, the answer is that an inscription on stone is not so 
readily consulted as a book; in part, that the ancients were either, like 
Isocrates, not writing for posterity, or else could not foresee that the 
historical record would survive in a very fragmentary state.' They 
therefore preferred the easier course of recounting t& Mndix&—‘their 
finest hour’; but with us such praise is for home-consumption only, and 
Britain, far from excusing imperialism by appeals to t& Teppavixd, 
has since then even relinquished most of her empire. But there are 
occasions when the ancient historian can write like the modern, both in 
style and penetration: I would select above all Thucydides II. 65. 5-13 
and Isocrates, Panath. 115-16, both on the decline and fall of Athens. 


* Sometimes it is just lack of imagination; e.g. Livy’s deliberate decision not 
to copy out the text of the ancient hymn composed by Livius Andronicus in 207 
B.C. on the ground that it was too old-fashioned (xxvii. 37). The modern his- 
torian is, however, much handicapped by not always having the complete stone 
before him. Thus the belief, referred to above, that the tribute was not paid in 
449/8 is only a deduction from an empty space between two quota-lists, the second 
of which may be that of the following year; and even then it is still necessary, 
from the absence of the Goddess’s quota, to deduce the non-payment of the 
whole tribute (see A. W. Gomme in Classical Review, liv. 2. 66 ff.). 


EVENING PRAYER 


THE following is an example of Byzantine religious poetry, which is very 
copious. The author is anonymous (late fifth century). 


AéEar pwvds, olpdvie tpiodyie owTihp hudv, 
Ud dv tTHv Eri yijs = EotT@Toov Kai WuvowvTov ce’ 
TH Gxowtto Supot:  eiBAeyov, piddvOporre, 
els thy udv doGéverav, Kai Sd5 hiv KatdvuEiv: 
SéEar Thy tpoceuyiy hudv, Kal aves tails wuxais hudv, 
Bi) paTaimcwciv hydv cdyaptio thy Sénow: 
ToU dSuppoU Tijs Kpicews  AUioat Tuas ToUs SovUAous cou 
Kai ToU yopoU T&v d&yiwy  a€iwcov tos waAAovTas: 
[Ad€a tratpi kai tH VI = kal TH Gcyio Trvevparti 
els Tous aldvas THv aldveov aut.) 


(By kind permission of Professor C. A. Trypanis and the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
From Medieval and Modern Greek Poetry.) 





ARGEIPHONTES IN HOMER—THE 
DRAGON-SLAYER 


By s. DAVIS 


tekemgenny to Elliot Smith, the dragon ‘is most intimately asso- 
ciated with the earliest stratum of divinities, for it has been 
homologized with each of the members of the earliest Trinity, the 
Great Mother, the Water God, and the Warrior Sun God, both indivi- 
dually and collectively. To add to the complexities of the story, the 
dragon-slayer is also represented by the same deities, either individually 
or collectively; and the weapon with which the hero slays the dragon is 
also homologous both with him and his victim, for it is animated by him 
who wields it, and its powers of destruction make it a symbol of the same 
power of evil which it itself destroys.’! 

Wherever it is found the dragon displays a special partiality for water. 
It dwells in pools or wells? or in the clouds on the tops of mountains, or 
at the bottom of the sea where it guards vast treasures, or even on the 
top of a high mountain.3 It has the same characteristics everywhere, for 
the dragon of the North is essentially the same as that of the South and 
the East, an evil power, guarding hoards and withholding good things 
from men. “The slaying of a dragon is the achievement of heroes—of 


Siegmund, of Beowulf, of Sigurd, of Arthur, of Tristram. ... But if in 
the West the dragon is usually a “power of evil”, in the far East he is 
equally emphatically a symbol of beneficence. He is identified with 
emperors and kings; he is the son of heaven, the bestower of all boun- 
ties.’4 


' G. Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the Dragon (Longmans, 1919), pp. 77-78; 
cf. ibid., p. 81. The dragon is actually a composite wonder-beast ranging from 
western Europe to the Far East of Asia and to America. ‘In most places where 
the dragon occurs the substratum of its anatomy consists of a serpent or a 
crocodile usually with the scales of a fish for covering, and the feet and wings, 
and sometimes also the head, of an eagle, falcon or hawk, and the forelimbs and 
sometimes the head of a lion.’ Cf. A. C. Swinburne’s ‘Hertha’, in the Oxford 
Book of English Verse (Clarendon Press, 1912), p. 925: ‘I am stricken, and I am 
the blow. I the mark that is miss’d And the arrows that miss.’ 

2 Cf. Augustine Birrell, Essays, 1899, ii. 140: ‘From the dragon-warder’d foun- 
tains Where the springs of knowledge are.’ 3 Elliot Smith, op. cit., pp. 81-82. 

* Ibid., pp. 78 ff. Elliot Smith would trace back the mythical conflict of hero 
and dragon to the earliest known of such conflicts, that between Osiris (later, 
his son Horus) and his enemy Set. Cf. p. 137. Set, the enemy of Osiris, is the 
real prototype of the evil dragon and so the prototype of Satan. The Biblical 
references to Satan identify him with the dragon who is mentioned (Rev. xx. 2) 

3871.64 D 
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Apollo, Kadmus, Perseus, Jason, Heracles, and perhaps Hermes, and 
their subsequent successors in European literature, are all varied aspects 
of one and the same hero who is reputed to slay a dragon. 

Apollo’s killing of the dragon at Delphi was commemorated by the 
epithet dpyeipovtns.' This term has been variously interpreted. As 
applied in Homer? to Hermes, the traditional rendering is ‘the slayer of 
Argos’. Argos} was a monster of huge strength and size, who had a third 
eye in the back of his neck, or four eyes, two before and two behind, or 
many eyes.* When Io, pursued by the ardent Zeus, was turned into a 
heifer, Hera out of jealousy set Argos to watch her, but Hermes killed 
him at Zeus’ command.s 

It has been asserted that, as there is no evidence that Homer knew of 
the legend of Io, the interpretation of the term dpyeipévtns as ‘slayer of 
Argos’ may have been invented to explain the word. This is what the 
editors of almost every commentary on the Odyssey claim. Furthermore 
they derive the word from two others, épyés ‘bright’ or ‘swift’ and the 
root of paivew ‘shine’, ‘appear’, thus giving the interpretation ‘the brightly, 
or swiftly, appearing one’. ‘Others regard the word as an inexplicable 
pre-Greek name, like BeAAcpopdévtns.”6 

The editors of the most recent edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon accept the interpretation of the term as ‘Slayer of Argos’,” as 
applied to Hermes, but state that it has been variously explained by 
grammarians; for example, Cornutus® derives the word from dpyéds 
‘white’, ‘clear’, or ‘swift’ and gaive ‘appear’. The interpretations of most 
modern scholars seem to rest on Cornutus’ view; yet he is late, writing 
in the first century A.D. However, Liddell and Scott state that the 
epithet is also applied to Apollo. As early as the fifth century B.c. the 
as ‘the old serpent which is the Devil and Satan’. Cf. p. 81. In Babylonia the 
story of Tiamat, the dragon whom Marduk fought, is another variation of the 
same theme; so, too, the tale of Gilgamesh and the serpent. 

' Sophocles, fr. 1024. See Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles (Cambridge, 
1917), Vol. iii, p. 139. 2? Homer, Od. i. 38; v. 43. 

3 Oxf. Class. Dict. s.v. ‘Argos’, article by Rose, p. 88. 

* Aesch. Prom. Vinctus 678. 

5 Aesch. Supp. 305 “Apyov, Tov “Epyiis traiSa yijs Korréxtavev. 

® Cf. W. B. Stanford, The Odyssey of Homer (Macmillan, London, 1947), 


. 294. 

7 A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by H. C. Liddell and R. Scott, new 
edition revised by Sir H. Stuart-Jones with the assistance of R. McKenzie 
(Oxford, 1940). 

8 Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Compendium, Teubner Series (Leipzig, 
1881), p. 21: G&pyeipovtns 5é Eoti oldv dpyepavtns érd TOU AcuKéds TravTa paivelv 
Kal cagnvizeiv—Td yap AcuKov d&pydv ExdAouv ol traAciol— A dard Tis Kaa TH Movtv 
TayuTHTos—Kal yap Td Tayl dpydv AéyeTot. 
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Athenian tragic poet Sophocles (495-406 B.c.), in one of his lost trage- 
dies, uses it of Apollo.! 

According to the grammarian Pausanias,? épyeipévtns is derived from 
dpyijs ‘snake’3 and means ‘serpent-slayer’, i.e. Apollo. The second 
part of the word apparently has some connexion with a word like 
govév ‘slay’. It is interesting to note, too, that Aeschines uses apyas 
meaning ‘snake’ as a nickname for his inveterate political enemy, 
Demosthenes.* 

The Etymologicum Gudianum states that in Homer and many sources 
the term dpyeipovTns is applied to Hermes, in Sophocles to Apollo, and 
in Parthenius also to Telephus.s 

Thus there is a strong tradition that &pycipévtns meant ‘serpent- 
slayer’ and nothing else. If the term has this meaning as applied to 
Apollo as slayer of the Pythian dragon, and to Telephus about whom 
there may have been a similar legend, can one avoid the implication that 
it also had this meaning as applied to Hermes? In myth many gods 
gained fame by the slaughter of monsters. Apollo, indeed, was often 
called Mu8oxtévos ; so that from the first it is likely that épycipovtns meant 
‘serpent-slayer’. Hermes’ connexion with a snake-spirit the cult of which 
he replaced, as Apollo did, is most likely. In legend the symbolized 
cult-hero is represented as slaying a serpent. 

If Homer does not know of the myth of Io but nevertheless uses the 
term d&pycipévtns as applied to Hermes, Aeschylus does know the story 
but treats it in his own way. He represents Argos as a herdsman playing 
on his pipes. But this is only an anthropomorphic version of an 
original snake-spirit. Just as Aeschylus, according to Jane Harrison, 
humanized the Erinys’7—for Clytaemnestra’s mention of SpéKaiva 

? Soph. fr. 1024. 

? Pausanias, fr. 65 in Aelii Dionysii et Pausaniae Atticistarum Fragmenta, ed. 


E. Schwabe (Leipzig, 1890). Cf. Eustathius 11, p. 183, 13: a&pyeipévtns’ 6 
dpioKxtovos. &pynv yap, pnolv, Evior tov Sq KaAovo. 

Cf. Hesychius i, p. 273 (Nauck, Tr. fr. adesp. 199): Sqiv. Eott 5 érrif_etov 
Spaxovtos. For dpyas = dois see Harpocratio, p. 32. 15, partly reproduced by 
I. Bekker in Anecdota Graeca (3 vols. Berlin, 1814-21), p. 442. 29. 

3 Cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. dpyijs. 

* Aeschines 2. 99; cf. Plut. Demosth. 4 6 8 ’Apyas . . . été6n° TOV yap Sou Evior 
TOV Tointav d&pya&v dvoydgouotv, ‘‘argas’ being one of the poetical words for 
snake’. 

5 Etym. Gud. edited by E. L. de Stefani (Leipzig, 1909, 1920), p. 185: ’Apyei- 
govtns’ & “Epyiis trap’ ‘Optipe Kal trap& TroAAois: trap& S& TopoKAsi Kal eri Tod 
"ATroAAaovos, Kal Trape TlapBevico Kai érri Tod TnAepod. 

® Aesch. Prom. V. 569, 677; Supp. 304. 

7 Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (Cambridge, 
1908), pp. 232-3, 236. 
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(serpent-dragon) is an unconscious reference on Aeschylus’ part to an 
original snake-spirit'—so, too, he represents Argos in human form. 

The emphasis laid by ancient writers on the all-seeing eye? of the 
monster would tend to bear out the impression that Argos was a snake. 
In Africa there is a curious tradition of precious or shining stones in the 
heads of reptiles. The sacred African python in Nigeria is believed by 
many tribes to carry a precious magical stone in its head which is able to 
shed a strong, bright light.3 A similar belief in Greece may have given 
rise to the tradition of a many-eyed monster who significantly possesses 
not two but three, four, or more eyes. Thus Aeschylus’ earth-born 
Argos with his myriad eyes and crafty gaze may be equated to a serpent.5 

It is significant that the caduceus (knpUxeiov) of Hermes consisted of 
a staff above which were twined two serpents. Hermes’ staff is very 
much like the Tri-Ratna of Buddhism, which consisted of two serpents 
twining round a staff and forming a circle and a crescent symbolic of the 
sun and moon—the only difference being that. Hermes’ staff is placed 
below the serpents. The caduceus of Hermes, like that of the Egyptian 
god Anubis, was regarded as powerful for paralysing the mind and raising 
the dead.® 

In Egypt all this goes back to a serpent cult which is connected with 
sun-worship; hence in Africa shining stones are associated with the 
python: by analogy Hermes’ similar powers as symbolized by his staff 
are also derived from a serpent cult. 

Usually associated with the snake cult are healing powers and the 
gift of prophecy, an omphalos, a cave, and a medium or Pythia. Healing 
powers and the gift of prophecy, both closely connected in antiquity, 
are found in the case of Asklepios, Apollo, and Trophonios, who are all 
associated with a snake cult.? Roscher points out that the ‘omphalos was 


* Aesch. Eumenid. 128. 2 Aesch. Supp. 304. 

3 M. D. W. Jeffreys, ‘Snake-Stones’, Journal of the Royal African Society, 
October 1942, p. 252. 4 Oxf. Class. Dict., p. 88, s.v. ‘Argos’. 

5 Aesch. Prom. V. 567-8: 

eiSwAov “Apyou ynyevous. . . 
poPoUpa Tov pupiwTrov eloopdoa PouTav. 

6 J. Garnier, The Worship of the Dead (Chapman and Hall, London, 1904), 
p. 109. 

7 The name Asklepios is connected by some with doxdAafos ‘serpent’ or 
‘lizard’. Asklepios not only cured all the sick but called the dead back to life 
again (Pindar, Pyth. iii). The essential part of his temple worship was the sleep- 
ing in the temple itself (incubatio), where an oracle through a dream revealed to 
the patient the method of cure (Arist. Plut. 421 ff.). For Trophonios see 
Paus. ix. 36. 6. He was said to inhabit a cave in the shape of a snake: snakes 
were sacred to him as they were to Asklepios. 
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a particular attribute of Asklepios and of Hermes, both variants of the 
pre-historic semi-chthonic serpent hero known at Delphi as Python’.! 
His cult the intruder Apollo replaced, and his grave is represented as 
being under an omphalos. Here one god sets up his temple and abode 
over the supposed grave of another and assumes his characteristic traits. 
The omphalos with its beehive shape ‘is in miniature the form of the 
Tumulus or Soros that marks a hero’s grave as represented in vase 
paintings from very early times’ .? 

It seems that in the case of Asklepios the snake-spirit was anthropo- 
morphized into a hero-god who kept the original characteristics of the 
snake cult, but that Hermes, like Apollo, replaced such a cult since, like 
him, he is termed ‘Argeiphontes’ or ‘dragon-slayer’. Hermes’ con- 
nexion with the original snake-spirit is shown by his adopting a snake- 
design for his wand or knpUxeiov (caduceus). As has been indicated, this 
symbol has characteristics that belong to the snake cult. Hermes also 
has an oracle at Pharae in the Peloponnese? and an obscure minor form 
of divining which Apollo is supposed to have granted him.* A medium 
or Pythia is found in the case of Apollo both at Delphi and in Epiruss 
and, among the Thracian Bessoi, at an oracle of Dionysos who is also 
connected with a snake cult.6 The Pythia gave prophecies in a state of 
rapt ecstasy.? Greece is not the only country where such a medium of 
the snake god is known. There are African parallels with this ritual.® 

Thus there was from very early times in many localities on the Greek 
mainland a widespread snake cult, and ‘Argeiphontes’, the Homeric 
epithet of Hermes, is an indication that Apollo’s cult was not the only 
one that usurped the functions properly belonging to such a snake cult. 

In the case of Apollo, however, the evidence is much stronger. In his 
case we are not forced to rely merely on an epithet, a magician’s staff 
with a serpent twined round it, healing powers, and an oracle. We have 
most of these characteristic traits and others besides to prove his con- 
nexion with a previous snake cult. The cult that Hermes replaced, it 
can be surmised, had originally many characteristics that have dis- 


' L. B. Holland in American Journal of Archaeology, vol. xxxvii (1933) 
p. 206, note 3.  Tbid., p. 206. 3 Paus. vii. 22. 2-3. 

* Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 550 ff. 5 Aelian, de Nat. An. xi. 2. 

® Dionysos occasionally appears in snake form. The snake appears in his 
rites: a consecrated serpent was the symbol of the Dionysiac orgies. Cf. Eur. 
Bacc. 101, 687, 1017; Ath. v. 28; Clem. Alex. Protr. ii. 12. 

7 Herod. vii. 111 TedpavTis yuvi) xpéouoa Karrérep év AcAgoic. 

8 Cf. Hastings, Encyc. of Religion and Ethics, xi. 400, s.v. ‘Serpent-worship’. 
Cf. G. Massey, The Natural Genesis (Williams and Norgate, London, 1883), 
Pp. 300. 
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appeared. These are found associated with the cult of Apollo, viz. the 
omphalos,! the Pythia,? the phiale, the tripod,* as well as the prophetic 
and healing powers’ associated with Hermes. 

In view of all the evidence mustered, our conclusion is that épyeipdévtns 
in Homer, as applied to Hermes, can only mean ‘dragon-’ or ‘serpent- 
slayer’. This interpretation would fit all the known facts of gods who, 
like Apollo, replaced or absorbed a pre-existing snake cult. 


* For the omphalos as the grave-mound of the Python snake cf. Varro, de 
Ling. Lat. vii. 17 ‘et terrae medium—non hoc, sed quod vocant—Delphis in 
aede ad latus est quiddam ut thesauri specie, Graeci vocant éyugaAév quem 
Pythonos aiunt esse tumulum’. 

? For the Pythia as the medium of the snake god cf. Hastings, Encyc. of 
Religion and Ethics, vol. xi, s.v. ‘Serpent-worship’, p. 400. Cf. also G. Massey, 
The Natural Genesis, p. 300. 

3 For the phiale as a divining bowl associated with the snake cult cf. Genesis 
xliv. 2, where the verb WM! ‘to divine’, used in connexion with Joseph’s divining 
cup, comes from the root WM] meaning ‘snake’, ‘serpent’. Cf. also Sir W. Wallis 
Budge, Amulets and Superstitions (Oxford, 1930), pp. 443, 445-6. 

* For the tripod as the sacred stool of the snake-god cf. Sir Wallis Budge, 
Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, vol. ii (London, 1911), p. 96. Cf. also 
Hyginus, Fab. 140, and R. S. Rattray, Ashanti (Oxford, 1923), p. 92. 

5 For healing powers associated with the snake cult cf. W. R. Smith, The 
Religion of the Semites (A. & C. Black Ltd., London, 1927), pp. 168 ff. For the 
healing powers of Asclepios the serpent God cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. For prophetic 
powers associated with the snake cult cf. Orosius, adv. Pagan. Hist. vi. 15 
‘Pythone serpente interfecto totius vaticinationis auctore et principe’; and Hygi- 
nus, Fab. 140 ‘ante Apollinem responsa dare solitus’. 
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EROTION: A NOTE ON MARTIAL 


By L. J. LLOYD 


T has been a commonplace for centuries that there is much more in 

Martial than scurrility. Yet to those who do not read him his name 
is probably still synonymous with a certain type of crude and mono- 
tonous jesting: to that extent at least he has been unfortunate. The jests, 
brilliantly phrased and pointed, are plain enough, but (quite apart from 
the reasonable assumption that he had to make them or starve) it is not 
mere wishful thinking which compels his admirers to maintain that the true 
man is not to be found there. For to many he is one of the most human 
and companionable of Latin authors, and they return with perennial 
delight to his descriptions of country life, his friends and amusements, 
his troubles and disappointments, his whole lively picture of the world 
of hisday. Critics have remarked at length on his perpetual brilliance, his 
complete mastery of language, and it would be pointless to draw atten- 
tion once again to the superb craftsmanship and exquisite polish which 
characterize every line of his best work. 

‘No other poet in any language has the same never-failing grace and 
charm and brilliance, the same arresting ingenuity, an equal facility and 
finish.’ So Mr. H. W. Garrod in a well-known essay.! And it is a 
verdict from which few will dissent. 

For all that, it may be argued that there is still one further aspect of 
Martial’s genius, or character, which has received something less than 
its rightful share of attention; a quality of mind difficult to define in set 
terms, but which perhaps may be tentatively described as tenderness; 
a sensitive and warm sympathy; above all, an almost painful awareness 
of the swiftly passing beauty of childhood and the bitterness of the death 
which comes too soon.? It is not simply the mood of coronemus nos rosis 
antequam marcescant but something far less facile: half-humorous at 
times no doubt, but seriously meant and deeply felt. 

This quality is rare, if not unique, in Latin poetry, and no doubt we 
should remind ourselves at this point that Martial was a Spaniard who 

' The Oxford Book of Latin Verse (1912), p. xxxviii. 

2 Though he reminds us that Death may sometimes come as a friend; in his 


epitaph on Canace, aged seven, daughter of Aeolis, released from the ravages of 
a vile canker: 


a scelus, a facinus! properas qui flere, viator, 
non licet hic vitae de brevitate queri. 


M. Val. Martialis Epigrammata, ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 1902), x1. xci. 
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did not come to Rome until he was twenty-four. It is certainly a roman- 
tic quality, and therefore not Roman in the accepted sense of the term, 
but it is neither sentimental nor mawkish. Martial’s impeccable literary 
taste preserves him on his razor’s edge. One false move, and the descent 
into bathos, or worse, would be swift and certain. But he is never in 
danger. 

Of his poems about children those which come most readily to mind 
are the three epitaphs or elegies on Erotion. She, it will be remembered, 
was a little slave-girl on his estate who died just before her sixth birth- 
day. We know nothing more of her except that she was delicately made, 
graceful, lively, and affectionate. The longest of the three poems, 
Puella senibus dulcior mihi cycnis (v. xxxvii), need not detain us for long. 
It is a charming and civilized composition, but it is a set-piece, a lover’s 
address to his mistress rather than a lament for a child. Students of 
English poetry will be reminded of Skelton’s apostrophe to little Jane 
Scrope of Norwich in ‘Phyllyp Sparowe’. Erotion, we are told, was 
more beautiful than the peacock, rarer than the phoenix. Her hair 
outshone the fleece of Baetic lambs, and the scent of her breath was 
beyond roses. And so on. It is all charmingly done, but we seem to 
have heard something of the kind before. The aged swans were no 
doubt as amusing to Martial as they are to us, unless he did not know, 
or had forgotten, that in literature it is not old but dying swans who 
sing, unlocking their silent throats for the first, and last, time. The 
poem ends with a jest, and a good one. Ker observes that it somewhat 
spoils the harmony of the whole.! So it does, but not unduly. Where 
there is no depth of feeling a piece of sarcasm will do well enough. With 
the other two poems however, we are on very different ground. 

Hic festinata requiescit Erotion umbra, 
crimine quam fati sexta peremit hiems. 
quisquis eris nostri post me regnator agelli, 
manibus exiguis annua iusta dato: 
sic lare perpetuo, sic turba sospite solus 
flebilis in terra sit lapis iste tua. (x. Lxi) 


This lovely little thing is perhaps best known from Leigh Hunt’s 
translation,? which certainly does the best it can. But what can one do 
with, for example, manibus exiguis? In English it is almost impossible 
not to introduce a faint aroma of sentimentality in a phrase of this 


* Martial, Epigrams, ed. Walter C. A. Ker (Loeb Classical Library, 2 vols., 
1919), vol. ii, p. 536. 

? First published in The Indicator, November roth, 1819. See G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton, The Latin Portrait (Nonesuch Press, London, 1929), pp. 289-90. 
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kind. But Martial strikes the true note with characteristic felicity. The 
poem is indeed perfection in miniature, but it must yield place to its 
companion, which surely makes a strong claim to the title of its author’s 
masterpiece: 
Hanc tibi, Fronto pater, genetrix Flaccilla, puellam 
oscula commendo deliciasque meas, 
parvola ne nigras horrescat Erotion umbras 
oraque Tartarei prodigiosa canis. 
inpletura fuit sextae modo frigora brumae, 
vixisset totidem ni minus illa dies. 
inter tam veteres ludat lasciva patronos 
et nomen blaeso garriat ore meum. 
mollia non rigidus caespes tegat ossa nec illi, 
terra, gravis fueris: non fuit illa tibi. (Vv. xxxiv) 


There can be few things in literature more touching than this appeal of 
Martial, to his parents, that they will welcome and look after the little 
Erotion when she arrives, lonely and terrified, among the shades. Or in 
his backward glance as she prattles away confidently to the two old 
people, perhaps of him. The last couplet strikes home with undiminished 
force across two thousand years. Mollia non rigidus caespes tegat ossa. 
One can almost see Martial wince as he writes the words down.! 

There is no need to labour a simple point, but it has seemed strange 
to some that a poet who could, on occasion, be very nearly the most 
brutal Roman of them all should be capable of a delicacy so exquisite 
as this. But to remember Erotion is to perceive that the strangeness is 
more apparent than real. The problem is no problem at all. The root 
of the matter is plain. Martial—if an anachronism may be forgiven—is 
clearly on the side of the angels. 

* It must be pointed out, however, that he uses a very similar image in his 
epitaph on Pantagathus, the young slave who had the lightest of hands with 


a razor: ys 4 
sis licet, ut debes, tellus, placata levisque, 


artificis levior non potes esse manu. (v1. lii) 


But it will be obvious that no real comparison between the two poems is possible. 





BRIEF REVIEWS 


(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only; f signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; 
B indicates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


** Alcman. The Partheneion' is an important book. Nearly a hundred years have 
elapsed since the poem was discovered, written on papyrus, in a tomb at Saqqfra, and 
the exceptional difficulties that it poses remain for the most part unsolved. Page does 
not in any way underestimate these problems, but he does claim that the text and scholia 
provide evidence sufficiently reliable to admit of certain tentative conclusions. About 
a third of the volume is devoted to a study of the dialect of Aleman (to corroborate or 
refute the opinion of the Ancients that he composed in the Laconian vernacular), but 
of more general interest are the chapters on the Legend, the Choir, and the Religious 
Ceremony. The last book of F. M. Cornford, ¢*Principium Sapientiae,? was left un- 
finished at his death. It would have been tragic had these chapters never been pub- 
lished, for Cornford had an approach to philosophical studies that was remarkably 
fresh, and his occasional flashes of humour and charming style contributed much to 
the enjoyment of his books. This volume ‘certainly contains pages as brilliant as any 
that he ever wrote’ (Dodds) ‘and’, one might add, ‘as provocative’. According to Corn- 
ford, the early Greek did not distinguish between seer, philosopher, and poet: one 
person fulfilled in himself the three roles, like the Tatar shaman; and because 
of their obsession with the conflict between religion and science, the critics of 
the last century failed to understand this: they regarded the Ionian physicists as 
‘scientific’, which they were not. (Only the Hippocratic School could rightly be called 
‘scientists’, in the modern sense of the word—even Epicurus was unworthy of that 
name.) It would, however, be quite impossible in the little space available here to do 
justice to the many-sided genius of this book. I have touched on only one aspect of 
the first part. The second (dealing with Philosophical Cosmogony and its origins in 
myth and ritual) is even more absorbing, though the author did not live to revise it 
and some of the chapters would undoubtedly have been expanded. Professor Guthrie, 
who prepared the work for publication, adds an appendix in which he endeavours to 
summarize the ideas of this second part. From the New Zealand University Press we 
have received ®+* The Male Characters of Euripides,3 a scholarly and entertaining 
study. The author is Professor of Classics at Auckland. Contending that Euripides’ 
‘realism appears at its sharpest in his treatment of male characters’ (his description of 
women was not without its romantic element), he examines the seventeen undisputedly 
authentic tragedies (the Rhesus is omitted). The text is sufficiently annotated, but foot- 
notes are limited to essentials and the Greek of the longer quotations is relegated to 
an appendix of over twenty pages for reference (an excellent idea). Nearly half a cen- 
tury has passed since Wilamowitz-Moellendorff edited Bucolici Graeci for the Oxford 
Texts. Since then much additional evidence has accumulated from the papyri and from 
the labours of recent scholars, and the task of revision was entrusted to A. S. F. Gow. 
The new edition, published at the end of 1952 (and a fine monument to the diligence 
and taste of the Clarendon Press), will be most welcome.** Another Oxford publication 
is **Greek Prose Style.’ The author was well known to generations of Oxford men as a 
lecturer and scholar. Unfortunately his sudden death in 1949 prevented the complete 
revision of this work. Teachers of Greek both in schools and at the universities will 


! By Denys L. Page. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1951. Pp. xi+179. 21s. net. 

? A Study of the Origins of Greek Philosophical Thought. Cambridge U.P., 1952. 
Pp. viii+271. 255. net. 

3 By E. M. Blaiklock, 1952. Pp. xvi+267. 35s. net. 

* Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1952. Pp. xv+188. ros. net. 

5 By J. D. Denniston. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1952. Pp. x+139. 155. net. 
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be grateful to Mr. Hugh Lloyd-Jones for seeing it through the press. Essentially it is 
a book of reference and designed for those who seek after perfection. ®+*The Twelve 
Olympians" is written for the general reader, but is of great interest to the Classical 
student. Seltman throws new light on the ancient beliefs, and it would be hard to 
recommend any book of this kind more useful to those who require an introduction to 
Greek religion. His style is eminently easy and he has the saving grace of humour. 
The gods are illustrated by twelve reproductions of statues and vase-paintings, and 
there is a fine photograph of Mount Olympus. ®Jntroduzione allo studio della storia 
greca e romana* was published last year at Palermo. It is in fact a bibliographical guide 
to the original Greek and Roman authors, and to modern European and American 
writers on Classical subjects. The author has covered a remarkably wide period, down 
to the excerpta Constantiniana and even beyond; nor does he confine himself to literary 
sources: papyrology, numismatism, and epigraphy are also dealt with (le scienze 
ausiliarie). It is what it professes to be, an introductory work, but obviously of con- 
siderable value and catholic in scope. 


History 


Bt*History of the Byzantine Empire? is a monumental and authoritative work, 
especially welcome at this moment when the Cambridge Medieval History is under- 
going revision. The English is straightforward and clear (with perhaps a too excessive 
liking for ‘very’ and superlatives in general). Considering that the original text was in 
Russian it is a great achievement. The author is a noted Byzantinist and one of the 
world’s foremost historians; it is unnecessary to add, therefore, that this volume will 
be everywhere acclaimed. The period that Vasiliev covers begins at Constantine’s 
accession and ends with the final débfcle in 1453. This long era is subdivided into 
eight chapters, each devoted to an epoch of roughly a hundred years (e.g. The Icono- 
clastic Epoch, 717-867; The Macedonian Epoch, 867-1081), and in each chapter he 
discusses foreign policy, internal problems, education, learning, literature, and art, 
in that order. Thus the book follows a pretty regular pattern. To those familiar with 
the CMH or the writings of Baynes, Hussey, and other English historians it will seem 
strange that not one reference to parakoimomenus appears in the Index, and it is true 
that more guidance on the general administration and on the great officers of state 
would be welcome. The value of the sources, too, is examined somewhat perfunc- 
torily. Much controversial matter where authorities are quoted exhaustively would 
normally be relegated to footnotes or appendixes (cf. 47 ff. on the ‘conversion’ of 
Constantine). The opening chapter, on the Study of Byzantine History, is almost an 
apologia and would with more propriety constitute a separate appendix. The six maps 
are excellent and the bibliography copious. Another volume (lxxi) of the Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum has just been published in Vienna. The 
**Historia Tripartita* is a Latin translation of the Greek writers of Church History, 
Socrates Scholasticus, Sozomen, and Theodoret, so arranged that the various excerpts 
form one whole connected narrative. The author of the work, which is traditionally 
divided into twelve books and records the period from 324 to 439, was, in the opinion 
of Hanslik, Epiphanius and the instigator of it Cassiodorus. The Latin introduction 
is brief and there are no notes, but there is an apparatus criticus and a full index. Only 
two previous critical editions of the history have appeared, those of Beatus Rhenanus 
at Basle in 1523 and of Ioannes Garetius at Rouen in 1679 (the latter is also incor- 
porated in Migne’s Patrologia, vol. lxix). This new edition is therefore most welcome. 
H. Hill’s 8** The Roman Middle Class in the Republican Period’ is a book for specialists. 


' By Charles Seltman. Pan Books Ltd., London, 1952. 2s. 6d. net. 

? By Eugenio Manni. Palumbo. Cappugi e figli, Palermo, 1952. L. 1500. 

3 By A. A. Vasiliev. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1953. Pp. xi+846. £3. 15s. net. 

* Recensuit Waltarius Jacob; editionem curavit Rudolphus Hanslik. Vindobonae, 
Hoelder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1952. Pp. xx+777. $19. 

5 Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1952. Pp. xi+226. 15s. net. 
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By Middle Class he implies Pliny’s tertium corpus, the equestrian order. The subject, 
especially where the more than meagre and confused evidence for equites is concerned 
(as opposed to the Equites), is one of considerable difficulty. Hill wastes no words, 
cultivates a direct, compelling style, and preserves an admirably balanced judgement, 
The book is well annotated and there are three Appendixes (on the Sex Suffragia, the 
Lex Aurelia, and Equestrian Insignia). It is to be hoped that Mr. Hill may be tempted 
to carry the study further, into the period of the Emperors. Routledge and Kegan Paul 
published last year an excellent book by Professor T. A. Sinclair, *A History of Greek 
Political Thought.' At the present time, when Greek History is being subjected to 
more and more critical examination, when it needs to be reinterpreted in the light of 
fresh evidence, such a volume is particularly valuable. The author’s purpose is to give 
a general survey from Homer to the beginning of the Christian Era (most general works 
of this genre omit the Hellenistic period). Although no bibliography is appended, the 
reader is aided by additional notes and references to works for further study at the end 
of each chapter. Sir John Myres’s *Geographical History in Greek Lands is another 
important book. (It might be convenient here to quote from the Preface: “The phrase 
“‘Historical Geography” has been familiar.... But there is a pendent group of studies 
which might be better described as ‘‘Geographical History”; for sometimes it is the 
geographical features which invite historical commentary, rather than the historical 
events which invite geographical. This is chiefly so where the same region has been 
the scene of successive events and can be seen to have influenced men’s doings most 
clearly . . .’.) The chapters in this book were written at different times for different 
occasions, so that it necessarily lacks unity, but the general effect is invigorating and 
suggestive. The plates, twelve in number, are especially fine, and there are many maps. 
A select list of Sir John’s works, extending over more than sixty years, is appended as 
a tribute to his eighty-second birthday. Arnaldo Momigliano’s Inaugural Lecture,’ 
delivered at University College, London, just over a year ago, is published by H. K. 
Lewis & Co., Ltd. (London). Marked by learning and wit, it stresses the fact that the 
study of Greek history is far from exhausted. Finally, two Italian books: Trebellio 
Pollione, Le Vite di Valeriano e di Gallieno* contains an introduction, the text, with 
footnotes, and an appendix of about twenty pages on the Thirty Tyrants. This little 
edition of part of the Historia Augusta should prove most useful; the notes are concise, 
but suggestive, and there is an apparatus criticus. Santo Mazzarino’s book’ is a scholarly 
and detailed examination of the economic and political conditions of the fourth 
century A.D. He deals at some length with the Historia Augusta (the last chapter is 
devoted to that problem) and the De Rebus Bellicis. There are sixty-five pages of notes 
at the end of the book, but no bibliography. 


General 
In 1949 Masterpieces of Greek Coinage was published by Britno Cassirer (Oxford); 


now Charles Seltman has written ®+*A Book of Greek Coins® for the King Penguin - 


Books. It would be impossible to commend too highly this magnificent little book. 
The forty-eight plates are reproduced with fidelity; the introduction is brief, but 
stimulating. David M. Robinson has sent us Roman Sculpture,’ an illustrated article 
of fourteen pages. Here too the photographs are really outstanding. A masterpiece of 
brevity and lucid exposition. 


t Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1952. Pp. viii+317. 255. net. 

? Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1953. Pp. x+381. 35s. net. 

3 George Grote and the Study of Greek History. Pp. 23. 4s. 6d. net. 

* By Eugenio Manni. Palumbo. Cappugi e figli, Palermo, 1951. Pp. 74. 

5 Aspetti Sociali del Quarto Secolo. Ricerche di Storia Tardo-romana. ‘L’Erma’ 
di Bretschneider, Roma, 1951. Pp. 441. L. 4000. 

© Pp. 48. 4s. 6d. net. 

7 Reprinted from the Book of Knowledge, volume viii. The Grolier Society, Inc., 
New York. 
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Die Kabiren. By Benct Hempurc. Uppsala, 1950. Pp. 422. 


It is pleasant to find continental scholarship coming into its own again, and to be 
privileged once more to read and admire works of a scale and comprehensiveness that 
is rarely attempted on this side of the Channel. Hitherto students of the Kabeiroi 
have been obliged to depend mainly on Kern’s article in Pauly-Wissowa for a summary 
of the evidence. They now owe a profound debt of gratitude to Dr. Hemburg for not 
only having summarized all the literary and archaeological evidence to date, including, 
of course, the most recent American finds in Samothrace, but also for having discussed 
and analysed all relevant modern opinions upon the subject. 

The author’s method is to summarize the evidence for the Great Gods, the Kabeiroi, 
the Samothracian gods, and related deities separately, and then to compare and analyse 
the results. He is careful, however, to warn the reader in his introductory chapter that 
the returns from such researches are likely to be small. 

The title ‘Great Gods’ was loosely employed from Hellenistic times downwards to 
include the Kabeiroi, Samothracian gods, Dioskouroi, and related deities indifferently. 
But it is significant that the Samothracians themselves never referred to their own 
deities as ‘Kabeiroi’. Indeed Hermes, though possibly to be identified with one of the 
latter, was more often regarded as a servant of the Great Gods. 

The geographical situation of Samothrace naturally played a vital role in her 
religious history. The evidence suggests that the island was subjected to two main 
streams of influence—viz. from Thrace and Phrygia, though the author is at pains to 
emphasize the dangers of dubbing all un-Greek features “Thraco—Phrygian’. 

The second chapter confines itself to the Kabeiroi as such. It seems probable that 
the name is Phoenician in origin but the deities may be Greek. 

The history of the Samothracian gods outside Samothrace, and particularly in the 
Black Sea area, is obscured by their virtual identification with the Dioskouroi in the 
Hellenistic period. This was largely due to their allied function of protecting mariners 
at sea. 

The fourth chapter discusses the probable identities of various Kabeiroi-like deities 
represented on late coins and terra-cottas, while the fifth discusses the connexion of the 
Great Gods with child-cults elsewhere. Throughout the sixth chapter, which compares 
the attributes which the Great Gods shared with related deities, the author emphasizes 
above all their common Unbestimmheit. In the seventh and final chapter he gives us 
his conclusions. The Kabeiroi cannot be treated independently of related deities: the 
common origin of all such deities must be sought in prehistoric times. In the Dark 
Ages the various deities developed independently in different countries. The Great 
Gods were often called ‘Kabeiroi’, but the latter did not originate in Samothrace. The 
Samothracian gods were the Great Gods of Samothrace only. A fertile field of research 
probably lies in the investigation of Italian ramifications. 

It is with a deep feeling of humility that a reviewer ventures to criticize even mildly 
such a monument of painstaking and accurate scholarship. Although it is not the duty 
of the writer of a dissertation to omit any jot or tittle of evidence, one was sometimes 
a little oppressed by the latter’s very weight. On the other hand, the Dioskouroi, 
Kouretes, Korybantes, and their kind are largely relegated to appendixes when a full 
chapter might have been profitably devoted—at any rate to the first named. The four 
maps which indicate the distribution of the various cult centres are excellent and in- 
formative, although the last includes too much for clarity. The table on pp. 330-1 is 
possibly more ingenious than useful. The printing and get-up of the volume are wholly 
admirable—even though it is bound in paper covers, while the footnotes, appendixes, 
references, indexes, and bibliographies are as full and accurate as we have come to 
expect in a work of this class, 


LRT 
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NOTES TO SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CXXV-CXXVIII 


SOME COMIC MONUMENTS 


Tue following plates are reproduced from Studies in Later Greek Comedy 
by T. B. L. Webster and acknowledgement is due to the Manchester 
University Press for the loan of the blocks. 


PLATE CXXV 


I. GRAVE RELIEF OF ATHENIAN COMIC POET in Lyme Hall, Stockport. About 
380 B.C. 

The relief was excavated in the Kerameikos, Athens, in 1812. The seated 
man is bearded, had deep lines on his forehead, and a drooping mouth. He held 
a scroll in his left hand (now broken off flush with his fingers) and a mask of a 
slave in his right hand. He must therefore be a comic poet and may even be 
Aristophanes himself. The other mask in the left-hand corner is an old man; 
the right eyebrow is raised and the left eyebrow is level; the appropriate side 
could be turned to the audience and show the character as angry and proud 
or calm. 


PLATE CXXVI 


2. ATTIC OENOCHOE in the Louvre, CA. 2938. 420/10 B.c. 


The jug is of a type specially connected with the Anthesteria festival at which 
there may have been comic performances. Children are often shown on these 
jugs behaving like grown-ups. So here a child with a cake; a child dressed as 
a comic actor in bearded mask, short chiton padded in front and behind, torch, 
dog. They are playing at the revelling procession in which actors and citizens 
escort the statue of Dionysos to and from the theatre. 


3. ATTIC BELL KRATER in Heidelberg, B 134. Early fourth century, B.c. 

On the left a typical member of a comic female-chorus, wearing a chiton and 
embroidered himation and a mask with short nose and untidy dark hair. This 
is the chorus man during the play. On the right, he has shoved his female mask 
back on to the top of his head, his himation has fallen off his shoulder, and he holds 
a torch in his left hand; he is dancing off in the procession at the end of the play. 


PLATE CXXVII 


4. RELIEF FROM AIXONE, in Athens. 

The relief commemorates a comedy produced in the local theatre of Aixone 
by two men during the archonship of Theophrastos (either 340/39 or 313/12B.C.). 
The earlier date is perhaps slightly more likely from what we know of the two 
men. The five masks along the architrave (above the relief of Dionysos and a 
satyr) seem to represent the cast of the comedy: bearded old man, oldish woman 
with straggly hair, slave with pointed beard, youth with raised eyebrows and 
wild hair, girl. Perhaps an intrigue comedy: the slave intrigues to get the girl 
for the young man. 
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PLATE CXXVIII 
5. MARBLE MASK, in British Museum, 2440. Ist century A.D. 
Mask of the ‘delicate’ youth of New Comedy, e.g. Chaerea in Terence’s Eunuch, 


6. TERRACOTTA MASK, in University College, London, G.A. 90. 2nd century B.c, 


Mask of the ‘flatterer’ (Rolax), e.g. Phormio in Terence’s Phormio. 


7. TERRACOTTA MASK, in London, British Museum, C 749. 3rd century B.c. 
Mask of the ‘house-keeping old woman’, worn by nurses and the like. This 
mask (unlike nos. 5 and 6 which seem to have been first used in the fourth 
century) can be traced back through the whole period of comedy and was prob- 
ably used in very early dances, e.g. at the shrine of Artemis Orthia in Sparta, 
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